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PREFACE. 



I HAD originally intended to close this Series with the 
* Introduction to Latin Prose Composition' recently 
published ; but I have been induced to add the present 
Work at the suggestion of the Eev. F. E. Durnford, 
Master of the Lower School at Eton, who has been 
accustomed to give similar tales to his pupils for 
translation. It has also been represented to me from 
several other quarters, that there is a great want of a 
collection of short and easy stories for translation into 
Latin Prose. The step from writing detached Latin 
sentences to the translation of a continuous piece of 
English is always an arduous one; and I am not 
aware of any book of a sufficiently elementary kind 
for the purpose. Even the easiest narrative from an 
English author is not adapted for the purpose, since 
the difference in the expression and mode of thought 
in the two languages presents too great difficulties 
for one who is making his first attempt in Latin com- 
position. I have, accordingly, collected the following 
stories from Latin authors, so that the work of the 
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pupil will be one of re-translation; but at the same 

time I have guarded against making a very literal 

translation into English, in order to accustom the 

learner to the diflferences of idiom between the two 

languages. The notes contain the more important 

Latin words, and point out the differences of idiom ; 

the rest will be easily supplied from an English-Latin 

Dictionary. 

W. S. 

London, August 1, 1866. 
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SHOBT TALES AND ANECDOTES. 



2. CORIOLANUS. 



In the nineteenth year after the expulsion op the 
kings, C. Marcius, mmamed^ Coriolanus from Corioli, 
a town of the Volscians, which he had taken in war, 
began to make himself ohnoxious^ to the populace. 
Whereupon, being banished from the city, he betook 
himself to the Volscians, (who were) the most deter- 
mined foes of the Bomans ; and being appointed by them 
to the command^ of their army, gained several victories 
over the Komans. He had already approaclied as far 
as the fifth milestone from the dty^ and could not be 
induced^ by any deputations'^ of his fellow-citizens to'^ 
spare his native place. At last his mother Yeturia and 
his wife Volumnia came to him from the city, and by 
their tears and entreaties he was prevailed upon^ to^ with- 
draw his army. For this aet^^ he is said to have been 
put to death by the Volscians as a traitor. 



participle, 

' invisnia 



* participle, ^ dictus. 

" inyisus. ^ dux. 

^ usque ad quintum xuiUiariuin 
urbia. 



• flecto. 

7 legatio. 

8 commoveo. 

» ut. w Quo &cto. 
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3. HORATIUS COOLES. 

Porsena, king of the Etruscans, was-maMng-an-attempt ^ 
to restore the Tarquinii who-Iiad-been-baniahed* by the 
Roman people. And when he^ had taken the Janiculum 
on the first attack, Horatius Cocles, taking-up-his-pm- 
tion in'front'Of* the Pons Sublicius, which unites^ the 
banks of the Tiber, withstood single-handed^ the forces 
of the enemy, whilst'' the bridge in his rear was-being- 
broken-through. When this was accomplished^ he imme- 
diately leapt into the Tiber, and swam across, armed-as- 
he-was,^ to his own men. 



* tonto. 

3 expello: use participle. 

* qui quum, with eubj, 

* stans pro. 



* ooDJungo, « solus. 
' doneo, with subj. 



8 quo facto. 
' armatus, 



4. The Schoolmaster op Falerii. 

In the war against the Veientes M. Furius Camillus 
was besieging the city (of) Falerii. When during the 
siege^ a schoolmaster^ had brought the sons of the chief 
men from the city to his camp, Camillus did not accept 
the intended^ gift, but handed over the scoundrel,^ with 
his hands tied behind him, to the boys to-be-takenrback^ 
to Falerii, and gave to them rods to drive^ the traitor 
into the city. 



1 



in qu& obsidione quum. 
' ludi litterarii magister. 
' hoc. 



* soelestus homo. 

* reducendus. 

' quibus agerent. 
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5. The Fabii at the Cremeba. 

Whilst^ the Bomans were carrying on war against the 
Veientes, the family of the Fabii demanded for itself 
(the conduct of) this war, and set out (to the number of) 
tliree hundred and six, under the command of Fabius 
the consul. After having been vktoriouB in several 
engagements^ they pitched their camp near^ the river 
Cremera. Thereupon the Veientes, having recourse to 
stratagem^^ drove their flocks in sight of the enemy ; 
and they having gone forth to seize th/era^ fell into the 
ambush (prepared for them) and all perished to a man? 
One of that family, who-hadrbeenrhft'^ at home on account 
of his being under age^ propagated his race. 



1 qnum, wifh. suhj, 

3 quum saepe victores extiti3sent. 

* apud. 

* ad fiaudem conversi. 



' ad quae rapienda. 

^ ad unum. 

7 participle. 

B propter impuberem aetatem. 
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6. Pybrhus, 

WJien the engagement had leguuy^ Pyrrhus was victorious 
by the aid of 1ms eleph^ts. Night put an end to the 
battle. Laevinus, however, escaped under cover of night? 
Pyrrhus treated the Eonmn prisoners, of whom he had 
taken eighteen hundred, with the utmost consideration. 
When he saw that^ those who had been killed in battle 
all lay with their wounds received in front ^ and 'preserved 
a fierce aspect even in deaths he is said to have raised his 
hands to heaven, with this exclamation, " I, with such 
men as these, would soon subdue the world." 



^ pugnft oommissft. 

3 per noctem. 

' obliqua oratio, oca, and inf* 



* adversis vulneribns. 

' truci vultu etiam mortuos* 



7. Pyerhus. 



When Pyrrhus was already possessed with great 
admiration for the Bomans, he sent Cineas, a most 
distinguished man, as an ambassador, to ^ sue for peace, 
on these terms , that^ Pyrrhus should retain under his 
dominion that part of Italy, of which he had taken 
possession by force of arms. The Bomans answered, 
that he coidd obtain no peace with them, unless he 
withdrew from Italy, When Cineas had returned, te 
the question of Pyrrhus,* what-sort'of-a-plaee^ Home 
seemed to him, he replied, that he had seen the nativ<6 
land of kings. 

1 qui mOi »uhj, I > say to Pyrrhus cuiking {him), 

* eft condioione ut< I * qualU, 
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8. Menenius Agbippa. 

When the populace had seceded from the senators to 
the Sacred Mount, because ^ they would not endure the 
tribute and military service, and could not he-induced-tO' 
return,^ Menenius Agrippa argvued with them as follows? 
" Once-upon-^-time," said he, " the members of the 
human {bodyY seeing the belly leading (as they thought) 
an idle life^ fell out urith it^ and refused it their services. 
But when by so doing'^ they themselves too grew weak, 
they comprehended that the belly distributed the food 
wMch'it-received^ through all the members, and (so) th^y 
became reconciled to it. In like manner the senate and 
the people, (who are) as-it-were one body, perish through 
discord, (but) are made strong by imanimity." Wo7irOver^ 
by this fable, the people returned (tp the city). 



' quod, with suhj, 

2 revoco. 

3 apud eum sic dLssernit. 
* adjective. 



' quum ventrem otioeum ccrne- 
rent. 
• ab eo dissido. ' quo quum* 
8 participle, • moveo. 
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9. War with the Gauls. 

Whilst the Senonian Gauls were besieging Clusium, 
a town of Etruria, three ambassadors were sent from 
Rome to wam^ the Gauls to desist from the siege. One 
of these, contrary to the law of nations, went forth to 
battle, and slew a chief of the Senones. Exasperated 
at thisj^ the Gauls, after^ having in vain demanded the 
surrender of the ambassadors, made-for Eome, and 
overthrew * the Koman army at the river Allia. They 
entered the city (as) conquerors, where at first they 
reverenced as (though they were) gods the most noble 
of the old men, who-were-dtting * in their curule chairs, 
and clothed with their insignia of magistrates ; after- 
wards, when^ they perceived them to be (but) men, 
they put them to death. The rest of the youth fled 
with Manlius into the Capitol, where they-were-iemged'^ 
(but) liberated by the valour of Camillus, who, being 
appointed dictator in his absence, collected-the-citizens 
that still remained^ (and) overpowered the Gauls by-avr 
unexpectedr{attack)? • 



^ qui Gallos monerent ut. 

' quo. 

' qunm, wi£h nibj, 

* profligo. 

* participle. 



ut, loith indie; 
' participle. 

" ali, ahsol. reliquis civibus col- 
ctifl. 



lectis. 
• improyisus. 
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10. PiSISTRATUS. 

Pisistratus obtained absolute-power by stratagem. 
For oTHme-occasion^^ he injlicted-anrhimself^ voluntary 
stripes at home, and with his body (thus) mangled went" 
forth^ to the place of public report ^ where hiving called 
an assembly^ he showed the people his wounds, andrcom- 
plained ^ of the cruelty of the chief men, from whom he 
pretended to have suffered this treatment. Tears are 
added to (his) exclamations, and the credulous multitude 
is inflamed by his seditious harangue^ for he said he 
was hateful to the senate on account of his love for the 
populace. By these artifices he obtained a band of 
satellites for a body-guard, by whose instrumentality ® he 
seized upon the chief government^ (and) reigned for thirty- 
tjiree years. 



^ aliqnando. 

3 affectus [participle) with dbH, 

> hiatoricdl present. 

* in publicum. 



M. ahscl. 



querent 



^ inYidios& oratione. 

* per quo8. 

* aJU, absol, occupatll tyrauDide. 
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11^ Metellus Scipio. 

Q. Metellus Scipio, after having unsuccessfully sup- 
ported in Africa the came ^ of Cn. Pompey, his son-in- 
law, made-for Spain with his fleet. But when he had 
perceived that the ship, in which he was sailing,^ had 
been captured by the enemy, he plwnged his swor^ into 
hi8 side? And thereupon falling prostrate at the stern, 
to the enquiries of Caesar's soldiers as-to-where* the 
general was, he replied, "The general is wellT^ And 
would only say just so much as was suflRcient to^ testify 
to the fortitude of his mind. 



' partibas, abl. dbsol, 
^ qii& vehebatur. 
' say, he struck hU side with his 
suford. 



* ubinam. 

' bene se habet. 

ad, toUh gerundive. 



12. The Athenian Love op Libebty. 

The Athenians, — ^when they could in no way with- 
stand the attack of the Persians, and resolved, after 
having abandoned^ the city, and placed^ their wives and 
children in safety at Troezen, to * embark on board their 
ships, and defend the independence of Greece with 
their fleet — stoned-to-death^ a certain Cyrsilus, who-ad- 
vised* (them) to remain in the city, and (there) await 
Xerxes. 



' abl. ahaol, 

2 ut, with subj. {Place ut after 
resolved.) 



3 lapidibus obrno, 
* suadentem. 



B 3 
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13. Themistocles. 

' A certain learned man came to Themistocles and 
promised to teach ^ him the art of memoiy. Upon^ his 
asking wliat^ that art could effect, the sage^ replied, 
that it would make him remember everything,^ And The- 
mistocles answered, that^ he would be doing him a 
greater kindness, if he taught him to forget what he 
wished (to forget) than if (he taught him) to re- 
member. 



1 trado. 

3 quum, wUh mhjf 
* quidnam. 
^ doctor ille. 



^ ut omnia meminuiset. 

' oratio obliqua, ace. and infin., 
with verbs qf evbordinate datuee in 
subjunctive. 



14. Sophocles accused by his Sons. 

Sophocles composed tragedies up-to extreme old age. 
And when on account of this pursuit ^ he was thought * to 
neglect ^A^ management of his affairs? he was sum- 
moned to trial by his sons, in order that the judges 
might remove him, on the ground of imbecility,'^ from 
the management of his affairs. Then the old man is 
said to have recited to his judges the play which he had 
in his hands, and which he had written last * — (it was) 
the Oedipus Coloneus, — and to have asked whether that 
seemed to them to be the work * of an imbecile. On its 
redtaV he was set at liberty by the verdict of his 
judges. 



^ quod propter studium quum. 
' videor. 
'68 fiimiliaris. 



^ quasi deslpientem. 

* proximo. • carro^Qu. 

7 quo recitato, all, absd. 
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15. Tub Ciumb of Parricide. 

Soloiiy wlion ho was askod, why ho had appointed no 
punishmont for a man, who had killed his parent, re- 
plied, that ho did not think any one was likely to do 
that. But tho Komans, when thoy perceived thiat there 
was nothing so sacred, but-that ^ at somo time or other 
daring wickedness wouldrdchU'violence,^ devised an extra- 
ordinary punishment for parricides. Thej/ determined • 
that they should bo sewii up alive in a sack and thrown 
into tho river. 

1 quod non. • violo. ■ volo. 



10. Mabinissa. 

• 

Masinissa, king of tlioNumidlans, at-the^age-of^ ninety 
years, when ho had commenced a journey on-foot,* did 
not get on horseback at all. When (ho had set out) on 
horseba(;k he did not dismount. iVb rain, no cold in- 
duced him to ' go with his head covered ; he was-wont- 
to-dischargo all tho duties and functions of a king. 
Accordingly exorcise and temperance can preserve even 
in old ago Bome of (one's) early vi</our.^ 



^ nutus. ' podibuA. I tur ut. 

» nullo imbro, &c., adducoba- | * ulitiuld pri»tiul roborls. 
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17. Xerxes. 

Xerxes, though-loaded ^ with all the prizes and gifts 
of fortune, (was) content neither with his cavalry, nor 
his foot-soldiers, nor with the multitude of his ships, 
nor with his incalculable amount of gold, (but) offered 
a reward to the man^ who should invent a new plea- 
sure. And (yet) mth this very (pkamre)^ he was not 
content ; so true is it that * unbridled-desires will never 
find a limit. 



* lefertus. I • quA ipsft. 

' ei. I * neque enim unquam. 



18. Leonidas. 

Leonidas, king of the Lacedaemonians, when the alter- 
native of a hose flight ^ or a glorious death was presented 
to him, opposed himself and the three hundred men 
whom he had led out from Sparta to the enemy at 
Thermopylae. Then to the Lacedaemonians as-they- 
set-out^ for the place, whence they thought that they 
should never return, he said, "Proceed with a good 
courage," Lacedaemonians I to-day perchance we shall 
sup tvith the shades below J' * 



quum aut fuga turpia aut, &c 2 participle. • apud inferofl. 
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19. The Lacedaemonians. 

A certain Lacedaemonian, when a Persian foeman had 
boastfully^ asserted in the conference, "You will not 
see^ the sun by-reaaon-^f^ the multitude of our spears 
and arrows/* said, " Then we shall fight in the shada" 
Withrarltke'Spirit* the Spartan-woman,^ when she had 
sent her son to battle and heard that he was slain, 
said, "For this cause I bore him, that^ he might be one 
who should not hesitate to meet death on behalf of his 
country.** 



* glorianB. 

' direct narration : indio, 

* prao. 



* similiter. 

* Lacaena. 

* idoiroo genueram ut, &o. 



20. Epaminondas. 



When Epaminondas had conquered the Lacedaemo- 
nians at Mantinea, and at the same time perceived that 
he was dying! ^ of a mortal wound, as-sooni-as he looked^ 
Ujp,^ he asked whether his shield were safe. When his 
weeping comrades answered that it was safe, he en- 
quired whether the enemy were routed ; and when ho 
had heard that (question) also answered according to his 
wish,^ he ordered the spear, with which he was trans- 
fixed, to bo drawn out. And so, drenched with blood^^ 
he expired in the midst of joy and victory. 



1 oxanimari. I > utoupicbat. 

> ut primum dispexit, \ ^ multo saziguino perfaio. 
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21. Fabbicius. 

•When Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, had without provoca- 
tion engaged in war^ against the Boman people, a de- 
serter &om him came into the camp of Fabricius, the 
lloman general, and promised that, if he would offer 
him a reward, he would return to the camp of Pyrrhus 
a>8 secretly 08^ he had come, and would put him to death 
by poisoning. Fabricius took care that he should he taken 
hack ^ to Pyrrhus ; and that act of his was applauded by 
the senate. 



' bellmn nltio inferre. I ' leducendum cniayit. 

^ ut clam yenifiset, aic dam, &c. | 



22. Manius Curius. 



Manius Curius, after ^ having held triumphs over the 
Samnites, the Sabines, and PyiThus, spent tJie end of his 
days * in a country life. When, as he^ was sitting at his 
hearth, the Samnites brought hin) a great quantity of 
gold, he rejected their offering ;^ saying, that he did not 
think it a fine thing to possess gold, but to rule over 
those who possessed it. 



1 



qumn, with subj. 
3 extremmu tempus aetaids. 



" eidcm. 



4 



repudiati ab eo sunt. 
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. 23. Ennius and Scdpio Nasioa. 

When Scipio Nasica went to (see) the poet Ennius, 
and the maid-serrant told him wpon, Tm dsking at the 
door^ for Ennius, that he was not at home; Nasica 
perceived that she had said so by command of her 
master, and that he was within. A few days after ^ 
when Ennius came to (see) Nasica, and enquired for 
him at the gat«, Nasica called out that he was not at 
home. Then Ennius says, " What ! do I not recognise 
your voice ? " Upon this Nasica replied, " You are an 
impudent fellow ; when I enquired for you, I believed 
your maid-servant (when she said) that you were not 
at home ; you do not believe me (when I tell you so) 
myself." 

^ quaerehti ab oetio. . ^ paucis post diebus. . 
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24. C. Mabius. 

C. Marius, when he was yet very far from the hope 
of (obtaining) the consulship, and did not seem likely 
ever to be a candidate for it,^ charged Q. Metellus, whose 
lieutenant he was, and by whom he had been sent to 
Eome, before the Eoman people wiYA* prolonging the 
war. If they made him consul (he said) that he^ would 
in a short time bring ' Jugurtha, dead or alive, under the 
dominion of the Boman people. And so he was indeed 
appointed consul, but he deviated^ from good faith and 
justice in bringing^ into unpopularity through a false 
charge an excellent and most influential citizen, whose 
lieutenant he was, and by whom he had been sent. 



1 petitnrns oonsnlatum. I ^ discedo. 

2 dbliqwi orcUio. ' redigo. | * qui adduzerit. 
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25. The Filial Affection of T, Manlius. '^ 

M. Pomponius, a tribune of the people, appointed a 
day for the trial ^ of L. Manlius, after he had been dic- 
tator, on-the-ffround'that^ he had added on a few days 
to (the period of) his holding the dictatorship ; he also 
charged him with^ having banished his son, Titus, from 
(the society of) men, and ordered him to dwell in the 
country. When the young man, his son, hoard of thia,^ 
he ffoea'With'all'Speed^ to Home, and at the first dawn of 
day^ arrives at the house of Pomponius, When this 
was announced to Fompomus^^ thinking "^ that (the son) 
would in his anger bring him some fresh evidence 
against his father, he rose from his couch, and bidding 
all witneaaea withdratv,^ he ordered the young man to be 
brought to him. But he had no aooner entered, than • he 
drew his sword, and swore that he would kill Pomponiua *^ 
on the apotf^^ unless he pledged him hia oath ^" thai he 
would abandon the proaeoution againat hia father, ^^ Com- 
pelled by this intimidation Pomponius took the (re- 
quired) oath. 



1 dlcm dixit L. Manlio. 


• ut IngroBBUfl OBt, eonfoitim. 


• qiioil, with »uhj. 


'^ ilium. Note that the pronoun 


• leg in with the relative. 


re/errinrf to the tpeaJter must he 


* acourro. 


tran$lated by the proper oa»e of 


* oum prim& luce. 


** 8ui " throughout Hie eentenoe. 


• cut quuin, &n. 


11 Btatim. 


f quotl arbitrabatiir. 


w JuHJurandum do. 


' remotisquo arbitrii. 


^ patrem misMum esio faotunun. 



1^ mBOi:r talxs Jksnt axecd&jws^ 



26. TazxxaTocuss axb Axmstw^s. 

Tl»eu»h^U:^:le^ afUr leiny vki/jrv/m" id the wKt wtieh 
Wdtn itit^v^^ i^O ^^ the Pen»dJi;3y azmoimeed in tbe 
ms^mjiAr, it^i he had a plan ^wlich would be) adiMat- 
iiOfjeif/m^ to the state^ bat that tEc^fe mks im> Beed it 
sbonsld I>5r (y^jacXj) tnowBL He demanded, tLat the 
people fth^^Tild app^iint SKi^Tne one, io whorn^ he conld 
eommtmif^ief it- ^*^ appointed* Aristides. 25> him 
ThemidoeUA* (pointed out) that the Lacedaemonian 
fleet, which wa« hauled an. iJiore^ at Gytheom, coold be 
necreAj «et-on-fire ; that if thi* were dime^' the reaooTces 
of the Lacedaemonians mwst necessarily be crushed? 
When Aristides heard ihis^ he returned to the as- 
temhlj amid great expectation, and said tliat the plan 
which Themi^doeles proposed was Terjr adyantageoos, 
bat by-mo-means^* an hononmble one. Therefore the 
Athenians were of opinion that as it was not hononr- 
able, it was not eren expedient, and by the advice " of 
Arisiides repudiated the whole matter, without^ eYeu 
haying heard it 



' post -ncUnmvL I ' fnmgi neoene cflse. 

* mhsUaw, ' * rdaUve. 



* qnooom. 

* Iraic me, 
^ M.ahtol, 



^ miniine.. 
11 anctoie. 

heard. 



anctoie. 

My, whidi thej had not eyen 

d. 
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27. The Einq op Gyges. 

Gygcs, a shopherd of the king, when tho earth had 
parted asunder after heavy Btorms of rain^ descended 
into tho aperture, and perceived a brazen horse, iii 
whose sides there wore doors. On opening these ■ he saw 
a body of unusual size with a gold ring on its finger ; 
this^ lie drew off and put on his own. Then ho betook 
himself to the assembly of the shepherds. There, when 
he had turned round tho bezel ^ of the ring to the palm 
of his hand, he became inmible,^ while he saw every 
thing himself; when he turned the ring back to its 
place, he was once more visible,^ 



* mngnis Imbrlbus. 

* all. absol, and we relative, 

* quom. 



* pala, 80. holhw for the Jewell* 

* a nuUo yidebatur. 

* idom rursufl vidobutur. 
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28. Cyrus the Younger. 

When Lysander, the Lacedaemonian, had come to 
Cyrus the younger at Sardis, and had brought him 
presents from the allies, (Cyrus) treated him with great 
courtesy and kindness^ in other matters, and (in particu- 
lar) showed him a piece of ground fenced in and carefully 
planted. Whilst Lysander was admiring the tallness 
of the trees, the straightness of their rows, and the 
fragrance of the perfumes which were wafted from the 
flowers, he remarked, that he admired the ingenuity 
no less than^ the industry of the man who ^ had measured 
out and designed all these things. And Cyrus answered 
him, " Well now, I made all the measurements you speak 
of*^ they are my rows, my designing, many even of 
those trees have been planted by my own hand." Then 
Lysander, beholding his kingly-robe,^ the comeliness of 
his person, and his attire-resplendent^ with much Persian 
gold and many jewels, said, ^* They rightly call you 
happy, Cyrus, since in you good fortune is combined 
vrith moral excellence.^''' 



1 oomis erga Lysandnim et hn- 
xnanus. 

3 non modo sed etiam. 

3 a quo essen^ &c. 



* atqoi ego omnia ista snm di- 
mensus. ' purpura. 

^ ornatus. ^ virtuti tuae. 
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20. M. Atilius Bequlus. 

When M. Atilius Bogulus, the consul, was taken 
prisoner in Africa by an ambush, under the command 
of Xanthippus the Lacedaemonian, he was sent to the 
senate, bound hy an oath * tO' return liimself to Carthage 
unless certain noble captives were restored to the Car- 
thaginians, When he ai'rived at Home, he came into 
the senate, explained his instructions, and refused to 
record 1m vote^ (on the matter), maintaining, that as 
long as he was bound by the oath mvom to tJie enemy? 
he was not a senator. And even the propoaition^ that 
the prisoners should be given up, he asserted to be in- 
expedient, for that (he said) they were in the prime of 
life, and were good leaders, whilst he was now worn out 
with age. And when hia^ inlluonce prevailed, the 
captives wore retained, and he himself returned to 
Carthage, nor did his affection for his country or his 
friends keep him (at Home). And yet at that very time 
he well hnew^ thaf* he was departing to a most un- 
merciftil enemy, and to torturea of refined cruelty ;* but 
lie considered that his oath must bo kept. And so, the 
Carthaginians having out offhia eyelida? and lound^^ him 
on a scaffold left him toperiahfor want of aleep}^ 



^ Jumtua ut. 

* Huutantiam dioo. 

* Jurejurando hontiam. 

^ WXxiCi^ folloMDtd hy aec, and ir^n, 

* rdaUv0, heginnhig the amietuie» 
" neque voro turn ignorabat, 



7 cXdiqua Of alio, 

^ oxquinita auppliola. 

* aM, ahtol, 

1^ partio., to agrea with the aoou- 
tative o/ the ohjeat, 
" vlgUundo ueoavoiuiU. 
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28. Cjbus the ToTDiaEB. 

When Lysander, the Lacedaemonian, had come to 
Cynis the younger at Sardis, and had brought him 
presents from the allies, (Cyrufl) treated kirn with gre<a 
eourtety and kindves^ in other matters, and (in particu- 
lar) showed him a piece of ground fenced in and carefully 
planted. ^Vhilst Lysander was admiring the tallncBS 
of the trees, the straightness of their rows, and the 
fragrance of the perfumes which were wafted from the 
flowers, he remarked, that he admired the ingenuity 
iw &M (AoB » the indoBtry of the man ttfAo ' had measured 
ont and desigoed all these things. And Cyrus answered 
him, " Weil mm, I made all the meamrements you xpeak^ 
of,* they are my tows, my designing, many even of 
those trees have been planted by my own hand." Then 
Lysander, beholding his kingly-robe,'' the comelinesa of 
liis person, and his aUire-retplendeni' with much Persian 
gold and many jewels, said, " They righiJy call you 
happy, Cyrns, since m ym good fortune is combined 



29. »• ^■^'■' 



^nl<» <«~^,"^ .- ■^=-' ' 
long •» .TU«»'' "•' '■ 

with XT' J"- "" ,.. 
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34. Julius Dbusus. 

The hotise^ of Julius Drusus was open^ on many aides^ 
to be overlooked^ by the neighbours. A carpenter^ offered 
to remedy^ this inconvenience, if five talents were given 
him, and to contrive"^ that no part of it should be exposed 
to the gaze (of others). Whereupon Drusus replied — 
**I will give you ten (talents), if you will make my 
house such, that not only (my) neighbours, but all the 
citizens may be able to see my manner of living in it."^ 



^ aedes. ^ pateo. 

' pluribiis ex partibus. 

* prospectui, daiive after pateo. 

^ £Eibdr ligoarius. 



^ say, that he would remedy, 

^ efficio. 

' qaomodo in ea yivam. 



35. Grecean Valour. 

The glory of Cynaegirus, an Athenian soldier, has 
been highly extolled in history.^ For when in the battle, 
which was fought under the leadership of Miltiades on 
the plains of Marathon, he had made great havoc {among 
the enemyY and had driven them^ Ayii^g to their ships, 
he laid hold of a vessel crowded (with soldiers), first of 
all with his right hand, then, when this was cut off*^ 
with his left hand ; lastly, when he had lost this as well, 
he kept hold (of it) with his teeth. So desperate^ was 
his vfJour, that, unexhausted by the slaughter of so 
many foes, unsubdued (too) by the loss of^ both his 
hands, at-last mutilated as he was^ and with all the ferocity 
of a wild beasty^ he fought * on to the last with his teeth. 



1 magnis landibus cele ro. 
s ianamerabiles caedes efficio. 
3 hostes. * abl. absci. 



* tanta. • participle. 
7 truncus. 

* Teluti rabida fera. ' dimico. 
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36. Patience undeb Insult. 

WkUat Pericles wm transacting^ public business in 
the forum a worthless and impudent fellow^ kept railing 
at and abusing^ (him). When (Pericles) bore it quite 
patiently, and said not a word in reply, A^ kept it up^ 
the whole day (long). In the evening Pericles returned 
home with countenance and gait (alike) unruffled,^ the 
varlet stilV following and heaping every kind of obloquy'' 
upon him. As he was about to enter his house, it 
being now darky^ he ordered one of his servants to light 
a lamp^ (and then) attend the man, and take him 
safely ^^ home. 



^ CLCC, vfith participle, 

3 homo improbus et petalans. 

' conviciis insector. 

* pereeyero. * placidus. 



^ idem nebalo. 
' omnibus opprobriis obruo. 
^ nox. ' aU. absol. 

^^ reduco. 



PR. LAT. — y. 
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37. The Patbiotism op Oodrus. 

Codrus, king of the Athenians, when the territory of 
Attica, (abeady) weakened by the vast army of the 
enemy, was (now) being devastated by fire and the sword, 
had recourse^ to the oracle of the Delphian Apollo, and 
enquired,^ through deputies, in what way 90 disaatrous 
a war* might be (successfully) repelled.* The god 
replied that, if he fell by the hand of the enemy, an 
end would in that oase^ be (at once) put to the war.^ 
This was noised about,'' not only at Athens, but in the 
enemy's camp ; and orders were accordingly issued,^ 
that no one was to it^jure the person^ of Codrus. When 
this became hioum to him,^^ he laid aside^^ the badges of 
royalty, and, clad in the dress of a slave,^^ threw himself 
in the way of a body of the enemy as they were 
foraging ; ^^ and by striking one of their number with a 
scyt?w, compelled^* (the man) to kill him^^ Thus by his 
death the fall of Athens was averted}^ 



' ooufiigio. * Bcisoitor. 

• illud turn grayo beUum. 
^ disoutio. * ita. 

• for© ol. 7 percrebruit. 

" ooquo footum est ut edicere- 
tur. 

• Bay, wound the body, 

^* quud |K)stquam illo cognovit. 



^^ M, ahaol. 

^ induta servili veste. 

" parUeiple. 

^* Bay, compelled one of themt 
struck with a scythe, 

^' ia caedem suam. 

^^ ne Athenae periront effectum 
est. 
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38. Foolish Pride. 

Socrates brought Alcibiades, (who was) a pupil of 
his, (and) prided himself^ upon his wealth and the extent 
of his landed property,^ to a place where a map of the 
world^ was hung up, and asked him to look for Attica 
in it. When he had found this, he bid him also look 
for his own farms, and point them out. Upon' his 
answering that they were not represented on the map,^ 
Socrates said, " Are you not ashamed of priding your- 
self upon the possession of lands which form no (appre- 
ciable) part of the world ? " 



1 Buperbientem with ahl. 
' multitudo agronim. 
^ tabula quaedam descriptionem 
terrae compleetens. 



* quum with suhj. 

^ nusquam ibi pictoB esse. 



c 2 
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39. The Foolish Phtsicl^. 

Menecrates, a physician, was w^ puffed up with pride, 
that he styled himself Jupiter. Accordingly^ Philip, 
king of Macedon, having^ upon one occasion prepared 
a most sumptuous banquet, and invited him amongst 
others f^ ordered a table to be laid^ for him apart ^ 
(from the rest), and a censer to be placed (upon it), 
and frankincense and (other) perfumes to be burnt 
(therein). WeUy the rest partook of the feastJ' Mene- 
crates, however, was at first delighted with the divine 
hoTwurs^ (paid to him); but when hunger gradually 
crept over him, and he was proved^ to be a man — awrf, 
moreover ^^ a vain and stupid one, he rose up and went 
away, complaining that he had been msulted.^^ 



^ adeo. > itaqne. ^ et ceteri qaidem eptdabantnr. 



" aaeo. * imqne. 

' qnmn with sutj, 
* qtioque. * apparo. 
^ Beoisnm. 



• convinoo. i° isque. 

11 injmia se affectam esse. 
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40. A Father's Consolation for the Death of 

HIS Son. 



Whilst Xenophon was performing the customary^ 
sacrifice, he received the intelligence^ that the elder ^ of 
his two sons, named Gryllus, had fallen in the battle 
at Mantinea. He did not, however,*' consider this a suffi- 
cient reason for omitting^ the appointed worship of the 
gods, but deemed it suflScient to lay aside his (sacri- 
ficial) crown. He then inquired ' how he had met vrith 
his death,'' (and) was told^ that he had fallen whilst 
fighting with the utmost bravery. He thereupon re- 
placed the crown upon his head, calling the gods, to 
whom he was sacrificing, to witness, that the pleasure he 
received^ at the valour of his son exceeded the grief 
occasioned by his death. 



1 sollemnis. ^ cognosco. 

3 major natu. ^ neo ideo. 

^ say, thai the worship was to he 
omitted. • 
• participle. 



7 quonam modo ocoidifiset. 

8 audio. 

• say, that he received greater 
pleasure from the valour of Mi son, 
than pain from his death. 
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41. Friendship. 

Damon and Fhintias had formed so strong a friertd- 
ship for each other ^ that they were ready to die one for 
the other. When one of them* (had been) condemned 
to death by Dionysius the tyrant^ (and) had been 
allowed^ time in which to go^ home (and) arrange his 
affedrSy the other did not hesitate to offer himself to 
the tyrant as a surety^ for his friendHs^ return, on the 
understanding that ^ if his-friend ® had not returned by 
the (appointed) day he would have to die in his stead,^ 
Accordingly^^ all, and especially Dionysius, eagerly 
awaited the issue of this strange^^ affair. As^* the 
appointed day at length drew near, cmd he did not^^ 
return, everybody began to blame the other^s rashness 
in becoming bondsman ; ^^ but he asserted that he had no 
fears ^* for the good faith of his friend. And upon the 
stated day come he did}^ The tyrant, admiring their 
faithfulness, begged that he might be admitted^'' as a 
third in their friendship, and released from punishment 
the man whom he had determined to put to death. 



' tarn firmam inter se amioitiam 
jnnxerant. ■ alter. 

' impetro, so. obtain by ashing. 



participle, 
ejus. 



• vas. 
7 itant. 



•ille. 

* moriendmn esset sibi ipd. 



'• itaqne. *^ novas. 

^ ahl, absol, ^ neo, 

^^ say, that rash bondsman. 
^ nJMl se metuere de, &o. 
w Bnperyenit ad, like our ** turn 



up, 



1^ say, that they would reoeivehim. 
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42. The Crafty Ass-driver. 

Alexander, king of Macedon, having heen^ warned by 
an oracle to order that whoever was tJie first ^ to meet 
him as he came out^ of the (city)-gate should be put to 
death, commanded an ass-driver, who by chance came 
in his way^ before anybody efoe,* to be hurried oflf to 
death. Upon his ashing ^ (the king) why he sentenced 
an innocent man (like) himself to capital punishment, 
(Alexander) recounted the order of the oracle as an 
excuse for what he was doing J* Then said the ass-driver, 
^^ Since that is the cajse^ king, the oracle designed 
another (than myself) to (undergo) this death ; for the 
ass, which I was driving before me, was the firtk of the 
two ' to meet you.'* Alexander, well pleased with the 
man's crafty speech, and at being himself recalled from 
the mistake (he was making), made a victim of^^ the 
ass. 



^ quuxn, with subj. 
s say, that he ihoM order him 
whoflrUt &o. 
» partioipUt 



* obviam ilo (parHeiple), 

* ante omnea. ^ M» ahtcIL 
' tay, for exouiing hii deed, 

B si ita est ' prior. ^ inunolo, 
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43. Filial Affection. 

Cleobis and Bito, the sons of a certain Argive priestess, 
are rightly praised for^ their remarkable affection for 
their mother. For when for the performance oP the 
customary saciifice it was prescribed^ that she should be 
conveyed in a chariot to the temple, which was some 
considerable distance^ from the town, and the beasts 
which were to draw it were behind their tim/e^ those 
young men at once^ took off their coats,'' besmeared 
their bodies with oil, and harnessed themselves to the 
chariot^ The priestess, thus conveyed to the temple, 
in the chariot drawn by her som^ is said to have 
prayed the goddess to^^ bestow upon them, for their 
dutiful affection}^ the greatest reward that could^^ be 
given a mortal by a god. The t/oung men^^ (so the 
story goes) after partaking of the /ea«^^* with their 
mother lay down to sleep, (and) in the morning were 
found dead. 



1 ob. « ad. 

' jus esset, foil, by aecus. and 
infin. * satis long^. 

^ moraientuiqne jumenta. 

^ tunc. ' Teste posit&. 

' say, approcuihed (he yoke, 

^ say, tince the chariot was drawn 
by her eons, quum, vnth suhj. 



10 ut. " pro pietate. 

^ praemium quod Tnaximum 
posset, &c. 

^ This sentence is to he put in 
the aocus, and infin.,, dicunt need 
not he expressed. 

1* Wi^t afterwards having feasted, 
&c. 
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44. The Libertine and the Philosopher. 

There Uved^ at Athens a young man (named) Polemo, 
w?u> revelled^ in profligacy and debauchery. On one 
occasion he^ had risen up from an entertainment, not 
after sunset, but after sunrise, and (as he was) returning 
home found the gate of Xenocrates, the philosopher, 
standing open ; half-intoxicated^ (as he was), besmeared'^ 
with unguents, ttfith garlands round his head,^ and clad 
in a transparent'' garment, he entered the philosopher's^ 
school, which was filled^ with a crowd of learned men, 
and interrupted the discussion with his foul utterances}^ 
Thereupon, as was natural^^ general indignation was 
aroused,^^ (but) Xenocrates, mthout changing coun- 
tenance,^^ abandoned the subject ^^ on which he was 
arguing, (and) began to discourse about modesty and 
temperance with such power and earnestness that 
Polemo, roused as-it-were out of a deep sleep, came 
to his senses?^ First, he tore^^ the fillet from his head 
(and) threw it (on the ground), shortly afterwards 
he drew back his arm inside his cloak, and laid aside 
the wanton^^ merriment of his countenance ; finally, 
he so (completely) divested himself of all profligacy and 
depravity, that he afterwards became ^^ a noted philo- 
sopher, and succeeded his master in the condiLct of the 
schooW 



^ fuit. 2 diffluens. 


8 ejus. • refertus. 


' qui quum. * vino gravis. 


*o ore impuio. " par. 


' delibutus. 


^ aJtH, absol, ^ resipisco. 


* say, vyiih head encircled with 


" pass, part. " efiEiuus. 


garlands. 


" evado. 


7 perlucidus. 


17 in regendA scholcL 
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45, A Stbanqe Dbeam. 

Two Arcadian friends,^ in the course op a journey 
they were taking together, came to Megara; one puJt 
up^ with an innkeeper, the other at (the house of) a 
friends After supper thet/ ^ retired to rest ; in the middle 
of the night the man first mentioned • appeared in a dream 
to the other, who was in his friend's house, entreating'^ 
(him) to come to his assistance, as his ^ death was being 
compassed^ by the innkeeper. At first he rose up 
frightened by the dream; presently, when he had 
collected himself, and had come to the conclusion that 
the vision was of no moment^^ he lay doum again}^ 
Then, as he sUpt^ his friend again appeared, to beg 
him that, since he had failed to come to Ms succour ^^ 
(while) alive, he would at all events not^^ allow his 
death to go unavenged ;^^ he had been murder ed^^ (he 
said) by the innkeeper, (and his body) thrown into a 
waggon and covered over with dung;^'^ he entreated 
him to be at the (city) gate in the morning, before 
the waggon could pass out of the town. Thoroughlt/ 
aroused^^ by this dream, his friend^^ in the morning 
was in attendance^ at the gate: he asked the driver 
what was in the waggon. The driver fled in dismay; 
the corpse^^ was dragged out; the innkeeper, when the 
matter was brought to lights suffered punishment. 



^ fiamiliares. 

' say, when two friend8,,,were 
making,,, and, &c. 

" deverto, loith ad. 

4 hoBpes. ' qui quum. 

• iUe alter. 

' infin, after verb appeared. 

8 sibi. • paro. 

^® idqne visum pro nihilo haben- 
dum esse duxisset. 



11 recumbo. 

1*^ say, to him deeping, 

^ non sibi subvenisset 

" ne, preceded by ut. 

'^ accus. and infin. 

*• participle, 

" say, dung cast over (W«i). 

^ commotus. 

w ille. » prae8t5. 

^ mortuus. ^ aJtH. absol. 
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46. An Eag£!b Sgholab. 



Antisthenes used -to -urge upon his pupils to^ pay 
diligent attention^ to philosophy, but few conformed 
to his advice? This at length romed his dispUa^surCy^ 
and he sent them all away; among the^ number 
was Diogenes also. He^ however^ being possessed with 
intense eagerness to leam, Tc&pt coming '^ to Antisthenes, 
and refused^ to be sent away. Antisthenes at length 
threatened to strike him on the head with the staff 
which he was wont to carry in his hand ; and as even 
this threat had no fears for him^ he office {actually) put 
it into execution,^ Eoen then^^ Diogenes did not go 
away; but with a resolute mind exclaimed, ^^ Strike 
on,"^^ if so it pleases you ; here is my head for you : ^^ 
but you will never find the cudgel so hard that shall 
drive^^ me away from your discussions." Antisthenes 
at length admitted a pupil so desirous of learning, 
and becam>e greatly attached to him}^ 



^ nt 3 opera. ' obtempero. 
^ itaque tandem indignatus. 
5 relative. • qtii quum. 

' ventito. ^ nolo. 

* say, he once etmck Mm, fright- 
ened not even by iheee threats. 



^® neqae tamen. 

11 percute. 

*■ say, I offer you (my) head, 

^ quo abigas. 

i« eum maxima amavit. 
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47. The Bankeb and the Knight. 

Canins, a Boman ]might, having'^ betaken himself 
to Syracuse, for the purpose of enjoying leisure^ not of 
doing business^ repeatedly said^ that he wished to pur- 
chase some gardens to which he might ask his friends, 
and where he might amuse himself vrithout anybody to 
interfere with kim^ When this had got about, one 
Pythius, a banker, told him that he had (some) 
gardens, (they were) not, indeed, for sale, but Caniua 
was welcome^ to use them as (if they were) his own: 
at the same time he invited the man to sup with 
him at his gardens on the following day. The other ^ 
promised (to come) : thereupon^ Pythius, w?io, as a 
banker J was likely to have a good deal of influence'' 
with all classes of men, called some fishermen to him, 
and begged of them to fish the next day in front ® of 
his gardens; and (further) told them what he wished 
them to do. At the (appointed) time Canius comes 
to supper. A sumptumts * banquet was prepared ; be- 
fore their eyes was a large number ^^ of boats. (The 
fishermen) severally ^^ brought what they had taken; 
the fish were thrown down at the feet of Pythius. 
Then says Canius, " Pray, ^* Pythius, what is (all) this ? 
Such a quantity ^^ of fish, such a lot ^^ of boats ?" " Oh ! " 
said he, '^that's nothing strange;^* alP^ the fish in 
Syracuse are at this spot; the people here^^ cannot do 



^ quum. 

3 otiandi, non negotiandi cansft. 
> dictito. 

^ sine interpellatoribus. 
^ licere Oanio. 
• qnnmille... turn Pythius. 
' qui, ut aigentarius, gratiosus 
esset. 



8 ante. * opipar^ adv, 

^^ multitude. 
^^ pro se quisque. 
^ quaeso. 
IS tantumne. 
1^ quid mirum. 

^ quioquid est^ with noun In ge- 
nUive, ^' isti. 
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tuithout^'^ this villa (of mine)." Canius, burning tvith 
desire to possess it^^ earnestly-begs Pythius to sell (it). 
(Pythius) at first raises objections}^ (Well !) to make a 
long story shorty the man obtains (his wish): eager 
to buy, and rich (withal), he gives just as much as 
Pythius chose (to ask for it) ; the bargain is closed?^ The 
next day Canius invites his friends ; he arrives early 
himself; he sees not a single boat. He asks of his 
nearest neighbour whether there was any holyday 
among the fishermen, as he saw none of them^ (about). 
"No (holyday) that I know of"^ replied the other; 
" but no one (is accustomed) to fish here, and that made 
me wonder^ at what took place yesterday." Canius 
waxed very wroth^ But what was he to do ? 



*7 careo. 

^ incensuB capiditate. 

19 gravor, 

20 quid mulfjft. 



^ negotium conficit. 

2* eos nuUos. «3 quod sciam. 

^ itaque mirabar. 

^ stomachor, historical infin. 
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48. The Cbitical Cobbleb. 

ApelleSy the celebrated painter, used to exhibit^ works 
(he had) finished on a phtfarm^ (in view of) the 
pcmerB-iy? and concealing himself^ behind the picture 
used to listen to any faults that were pointed (W^* (in it), 
considermg the public to be a sterner critic than him- 
self. The tale goes^ that a shoemaker found some fault 
with the shoes (of a picture). Apelles accordingly 
altered (them). On the following day the shoemaker 
passed by, and, elated at the alteration (in the shoes), 
began to taTce exception'^ to the leg. Upon this the 
angry ^ painter looked forth (from his hiding-place), 
and 8atd, *^Nb, no,® the shoemaker must not go beyond 
hid last.'' 1® 



^ propoDO. ^ pergula. 

* dot, after verb, * latens. 

* quae yitia uotarentur. 

^ fenint. ^ cayiUari de. 



^ indignatus. 

9 denimtio, fcUoioed by ne. 
^' say, critidae (indico) beyond 
the shoe. 
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49. The Bubied Tbeasube. 

Nitocris, queen of BdbyUm^ ordered a tomb to be 
built for herself in a Mgk^ and conspicuous position 
over the most frequented gate of the city, mih this 
inscription upon it^ — " If cmy^ of the kings, who after 
me shall reign, over^ the Babylonians, shall be in want 
of money, let him open (my) tomb, and take as much 
as he pleases. But let him not open it, except he be 
in (urgent) need, for he will gain nothing hy doing so^^ 
This sepulchre remained untouched, until the kingdom 
passed into the possession of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
who broke open the tomb^ (and) found, not the money he 
had hoped, but (merely) the corpse, with these words 
engraved^ (upon the coflBn) — "Had you not been too 
fond^^ of base gain, and possessed tvith an insatiable 
thirsf^^ for money, you would not be violatii^ the 
sepulchres of the dead." 



^ say, of the Babylonians, 
3 editas. 

^ say, and to he vMcribed, 
^ say, if to any, toith impera. 
verb, 
^ aajtShaUohtainempireamongBt, 



' say, it toiU not profit to have 
opened (it). "^ pervenit ad. 

* reseio, abl, aheol. 



* exaro. 



1® studiosus. 



^^ say, insatidtle deiire, . .poetessed 
you. 
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. 60. Eeverence fob Age. 

It was a law among the Lacedaemonians that young 
men should not only reverence and obey their parents, 
but that they should also show respect^ to all aged men. 
Consequently they made way ^ for them (when they met 
them), rose from their seats, and stood in respectful 
silence^ whilst they were passing by. On cfm occasion^ 
at Athens some old man had come into the theatre 
to witness^ the games, (and) in a crowded assembly 
room was nowhere made for him by his fellow-citizensL 
When, however, he came to the Lacedaemonian am- 
bassadors, who were present at the gameSy^ they all rose 
up and provided him with'' a seat in the place of greatest 
honour amongst themselves. Upon witnessing this 
(act) the people vociferously^ applauded the good feeling^ 
of their guests. Whereupon one of the Lacedaemonians 
is said to have remarked — " The Athenians know what 
is right^^ but do not choose to do (it)." 



^ oolo. ^ de yid. decedo. 

' quieti et verecimdaiites. 
* quum, with suhj. 
8upine, ' Indis intersum. 



'do. 

8 maxiiiio plausa. 
• verecundia. 
*® quae recta sint. 
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51. Brotherly Love. 

Cato, when he was quUe^ a boy, to the inquiry of 
Bome^ (people) whom he loved best of all, answered, 
^^ My brother ''^ Upon their asking*^ him again, whom 
he loved second hest,^ he replied, " My brother'* When 
the question was put to him^ a third time he gave the 
same answer, till (at length) they ceased to question'^ 
(him). That fondness and admiration for his brother 
increased as he grew up ; • he never left his side ; he 
obeyed^ him in everything; at the age^^ of twenty years 
he had never supped, never even entered the forum, 
nor gone sway from hoTne^^ without his brother Caepio. 
The morals of each were excellent ; but Cato's mode of 
life was the stricter (of the two). Consequently Caepio, 
when his frugality and temperance were being made 
the subject of praise, allowed that he might seem a 
temperate ^^ man, when compared^ with many of the 
Bomans. " But," he went on to say^*" ** when I contrast 
my life with that of Cato, I seem to myself to be no 
better than^^ a Sippius." The Sippius alluded to^^ was 
a worthless fellow, addicted to riotous living?'^ 



* admodum. 


' praebebat se obedieutem. 


' Bay, to $ome asking. 


^ natus. " peregre. "frugl 


• aoo, < partioiple. 


^ Bay, if he were compared. 


* secundum maxim^ 


M inquiebat 


* f»j, being asked. 


^ w,j,io differ nothing from. 


' a percontatioue. 


1* iUe antem Sippius. 


^ Bay, with age. 


^ luxuria. 
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52. When do Kings hear the tbuth? 

Antiochus, king of Syria, whilst (mt hunting,^ had in 
the ardour of the chase^ wandered away from his friends 
and attendants, and entered, unrecognised, the cottage 
of (some) poor men. (Whilst) supping with them he 
(purposely) introduced^ a conversation about the king, 
that he might discover what was the opinion (enter- 
tained) about him by his hosts. Whereupon he was 
told*^ that the king was^ in other respects good and 
praiseworthy, but that from his intimaet/ toith^ bad 
friends, he was (led to) neglect many things, and, 
awing ^o^ his excessive^ fondness^ for hunting, frequently 
paid no attention to^^ matters that were (really) neces- 
sary. Antiochus said nothing^^ at the time}^ But when ^* 
at sunrise the royal attendants came to the^^ cottage and 
brought (him his) purple robe and diadem, he remarked, 
with a glance at^^ tiiose badges of royalty, ** Verily, 
yesterday (was the) first (time) since ^* I put on these 
decorations (that) I heard the truth spoken^'^ about 
myself." 



^ in venatione. 

3 feram perseqnendi studio. 

' injicio. * audio. 

* OiCGus. anA infin, 

* utor, patHc. 



7 quod, with eubf. ^ nimis. 

• adj. ^^ nihil euro, " taoeo. 
" turn, ^ postquam. 

^^ illam. * 1' adcipiciens. 
^* ex quo. V Ten sermones. 
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53. The Macedonian Youth. 

According to the ancient custom of Macedonia, the 
boys helmging to the noblest famUieB^ attended^ Alex- 
ander when he offered sacrifice,^ One of theae^ had taken 
a cemer^ (and) stood before the hing:^ (just then) a red- 
hot coal fell upon hSs'^ arm. And although it burnt it^ 
so (severely) that the smell of scorched jksh^ reached the 
nostrils of those who stood by,^^ he nevertheless repressed 
the pain mthoiit uttering a sound,^^ and held his arm 
quite still, so as not ^^ to interrupt Alexander in his sacrir 
fiee^ by letting the censer drop^^ or draw off the attenr 
tion^ of the king by uttering a groan. 



1 nobilifisiini. 


^ piaesto sum. 


5 participle. 




* e quibus iiniis. 




^ abi, ahsol. 


^ ipsum. 


' relative. 


8 relaUve, 



• adustom corpus. *° participle, 
11 silentlo. " ne. 

^ say, the Bocrijice of Alexander. 
" say, (he censer being thrown 

away. i<^ turbo animum* 
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54. A Noble Contest between Fatheb and Son. 

There lived at Murgentium, which is a town of Sicily, 
a man named Cambalus, in wealth and renown the 
foremost of his state. This man having upon one occa- 
sion gone out to hunt, had all but fallen into the hands 
of robbers, and began to hurry back on foot to the 
town. Jvst then, as chance would have it^ his father 
Gorgus met him on horseback.^ (He) immediately 
alighted from his horse, and begged his son to mount^ 
and fly tuith all speed^ to the city. The son thereupon 
reftised to save his otvn life at the risk of his father's ; * 
nor would the father consent to escape the danger him- 
self bt/ abandoning his son^ to certain death. And so 
(it happened that) whilst they were entreating each 
other "^ with tears (to escape), and were each striving to 
gain their point,^ the robbers meantime came up and 
put them both to the sword? 



^ tran fort^. 

" equo yehens. 

3 say, the horae being mounted, to 

fly- 

* protmus.^ 

* say, woe unwilling to prefer 



his oum safety (sains) to the safety 
(incolumitas) of his father. 

' aU, absoh 

7 alter alterum. 

^ ambo inter se certarent. 

^ ntromque oonfodenmt. 
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55. Desire of Learning. 

The Athenians had passed a decree^ that ant/^ citizen 
of Megara who^ set foot in Athens, should be put to 
death, so intense was the hatred of^ the Athenians for 
their neighbours^ the Megareans. Euclides, who was a 
citizen of Megara,^ had abeady before this decree (was 
passed) been accustomed to frequent'^ Athens and attend 
the instructions of^ Socrates. But after the Athenians 
had sanctioned the decree, he used to come to Socrates, 
from Megara to Athens, at the approach of night,^ 
before it grew dark, clad in a woman's long dress, and 
wrapped in a cloak of divers colours, and with a veil on 
his head, that he might participate in the wisdom and 
discourse of Socrates : at daum of day^^ he again set out 
upon his return journey of twenty miles,^^ dressed in the 
same disguise?^ 



1 say, decreed, ^ qui esset. 

8 si. ^ tanto odio flagrabant. 

^ finitimi homines. 

* say, aJt Megara. 

7 esse. ® audire. 



^ sub noctem. 
1° sub lucem. 

" yigintimiliapassumuredibat. 
'^ eadem veste tectus. 
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56. The Febsian's Offebiko. 

When the A%> of the Persians ^ras on a journey 
wito the boundaries of his empire, it was the custom 
for gifts to be offered Mm by all the Persians. Of those 
who were engaged in agriculture^ some presented oxen 
or sheep, others com or wine ; whilst the poorer clasa^ 
(brought) milk, cheeses, dates,"^ and other fruits of trees 
which grew on their ^ lands. All these offerings were 
made by them individiuiUt/^ to the king, as he marched 
or rode past them, not under the name of tribute but as a 
free gift.'' 

Now a certain Persian, whose name was Sinaetas, had 
fallen in with Artaxerxes, sumamed Mnemon, at a 
distance from his cottage,^ and had nothing to offer ^ the 
king; he was loth, however, that (the king) should 
seem to pass unhonoured by him. And so he made the 
best of his way^^ to a river that flowed hard by}'^ and 
taking up^^ water in (the hollow of) each hand, offered 
it to the king, enhancing^^ his present as far as he could 
toith (some) loyal and well-chosen expressions.^* Artaxerxes 
was wonderfully pleased both with the gift and the 
(good) feeling and expression of the giver, and holding 
it a no less kingly act^^ to receive small presents with a 
good gr ace ^^ than to confer large ones (himself ), said that 
he willingly accepted that (present of) water, atid was 
quite as much " pleased with it as (he could have been) 



^ say, to Ihe king,, .making a 
jou/mey, &o., dative afier offeni. 
3 in tend. oolend&. 
8 pauperiores. * dactylus. 

^ cujusque. ' a singulis. 

7 non tributi sed doni nomine. 
* tugnriTim. 



^ cursa contendit. 

^^ proxime praeterflnentem. 

^ pass, partio., agreeing with 
water. " ezomans. 

^* fanstis bonisque verbis. 

^ neqne minus regium ezisti- 
mans. ^' gratoanimo. 



uod posset offerre. | ^7 neque minus. 
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with tho most costly gift. Subsequently ho sent the 
man a considerable sum of money, with a Persian dress 
and a golden gobleti in which he might drink the water 
drawn from the river. 



57. Tkb Kino and his CounTiBn. 

Proxaspos, one of his favotirUes,'^ warned King Cam- 
byses, (who was) too much addicted to wine, to* drink 
more sparingly : drunkonnoss, he md,^ was diHgra(!oful 
in any man, most diHgracoful in a king, who was the 
cynosure of all eyes} To this lie replied, "That you 
may he certain^ that 1 novc^r forgot myself, and that I 
always know what I am about^^ I will now give (you) a 
proof that both my eyes and my hands are oven after 
drinking fit for duty"'' JIo then drinks more plenti- 
fully than at other times, and from larger cups : and in 
(this) heavy intoxicated condition* orders the son of the 
man who had found fault with him^ to step forth beyond 
tho threshold, and to stand with his left hand raised 
above his head. Then he bent his bow and pierced tho 
very heart of the youth, which he had declared should be 
his aim}^ Whereupon^^ ho pointed out to the father tho 
arrow fixed in tho very heart (of his son), and asked 
him whether ho had a sufficiently steady hand. The 
fatJier declared^* that Apollo could not have sent an 
arrow with a truer aim}^ What think you, boys, of 
such^^ a king and such a father ? 



^ oarlMlmui. < ut. * paHio, 
^ iuy, upon wlwm th$ tyu o/ aU 
u>0r9 intont 
* wio. 

A oomtKiii meniig lum. 
7 iti offlolo. 



* ot Jam gmvii ot tomuloiitu«. 

^ objurgaiorifl Hul. 
*^ far h6 Buid /m aimed at it 
" quo f(U3io. 
^* at illo nogavlt. 
'■ oortlits. ** hie. 
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58. PiLIGENCE CONQUERS ALL DIFFICULTIES. 

Demosthenes is said to have possessed^ such earnestness 
and such perseverance as to have at the outset^ got the 
better of natural infirmities^ by (sheer) diligence and 
application. For though he had mch an impediment in his 
speech^ that he conld not pronounce the first letter of 
the very art* he was stud)dng, he accomplished {so much) 
by dint of practice,^ that no one was considered to have 
a more distinct utterance? Afterwards, finding a diffi- 
culty in respiration^ by (habitually) keeping in his 
breath while speaking, he wojs so far successful,^ that in 
one uniroken sentence^^ he raised and lowered his voice but 
turice}^ Moreover^ he put pebbles in his mouth^^ (and 
then) accustomed himself to declaim several verses at 
the top of his voice^^ vrithout dramng breath,^^ and that 
not^^ standing in (one) place, but walking about, and 
(even) going up^'' a steep ascent. He is farther said to 
have built an underground room, in which at times he 
shut himself up for two or three months together, and 
bestowed (great) attention upon his voice and gestures : 
he even shaved^^ the crown^^ of his head so that he could 
not go out in public. 



^ say, there was said to he in De- 
mosthenes, ^ primiun. 
' impedimenta naturae. 
^ quumque ita balbus esset. 

* tiiat is, oratory. 

* perfecit meditando. 
^ planius esse looutus. 

B quum spiritus ejus esset an- 
gostior. 

* consecntus est, fciU, by at 



^^ continuatio verborom. 

^^ binae ei contentiones vocis et 
remissiones continerentur. 

^ quippe. ^ aU, absoh 

" summ& voce. ^ nno spirito. 

^^ say, and he not, neque is. 

" ingredior, fdU. by aU. 

^ say, and having even shaved 
(ahL absol,), 

^^ media pars. 
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59. A Generous Eival. 

Aeschines^ the orator, when he had left ^ Athens and 
betaken himself to Rhodes, is reported to have read, at 
the request of its inhabitants^ that celebrated speech 
which he made against Ctesiphon in opposition to 
Demosthenes. After having read it through? he was 
asked on the following day to read (to them) the speech* 
which Demosthenes had spoken in defence of Ctesiphon. 
This^ he delivered in a smooth and sonorous voice, (and) 
remarked to his admiring (audience), '* (Ah !) how much 
greater would have been your admiration^ had you but 
heard (the orator) himself." 



^ cedo. ^ rogatus a Bhodiis. 
' say, which "being read through, 
ut legeret etiam illam. 



^ quam quum. 

* say, by how mu<^ more vxiuld 
you have admired^ t/ • • • • 



60. Alexander's Kindness. 

Alexander the Great was kind and generous to a 
degree. (One day) a common soldier in the Macedonian 
army was driving a mule laden with gold belonging to 
the king. The animal being wearied out, he lifted up 
the packages and carried ^ them on his own shoulders. 
The kiog saw him staggering^ under the weight, and, 
aware how the matter stood? said to him, just as he was 
going to lay his burden down, ** DorCt fatigue yourself? 
but bring the rest of your journey to an end? and carry 
this to your own tent." 



^ say, \e carried the packages 
(sarcinas) having^een-U/ted^p, 
' oppressus. 

PR. LAT. — ^V. 



s re inteUectft. 
^ noli de&tigari. 
^ absolve. 
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61. The Shbew. 

Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, the philosopher, is 
said to have been of an excemvely morose and quarrel- 
some disposition} Alcibiades, astonished at her out- 
rageous condvj^^ asked Socrates the reason why^- he did 
not drive such a disagreeable^ woman from his house. 
"Because," said Socrates, "whilst I jfmt up vnth her 
freaks^ at home, I am accustoming and training myself^ 
to bear with greater ease the wanton and unjust treat- 
ment "^ of other people out of doors." 



^ morosa admodam et jurgii cu- 
pida. 2 intemperies. 

3 quaenam ratio esset cur. 
* acerbuB. 



^ illatn talem perpetior. 
• exerceor, foUoioed by at. 
7 petulantiaet iujuria. 



62. EXTRAOBDINABY KNOWLEDGE OP LANGUAGES. 

Mithridates, the renoumed^ king of Pontus and Bi- 
thynia, who was vanquished in war by Cn. Pompey, 
understood^ the languages of the five-and-twenty nations 
which he had under his dominion ; he never^ conversed 
with the men belonging to these nations*^ through an in- 
terpreter, but spoke with each in his own tongue just 
as jluently^ as if he had been (a native) of the same 
state. 

1 inclitm. ^ percaUeo. I * genitive, 

s neqae...unqiiam. | ^ non minus sciti. 
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63. The Maister-slave. 

As Diogenes was sailing to the island of Aegina> he 
was taken (prisoner) by pirates, and brought^ to Crete, 
and there sold,^ When the crier (at the auction) asked 
him in what he was skilled,^ he replied, "m ruling^ 
men ;" and at the same time pointed with his finger to 
a certain Corinthian called'^ Xeniades, (who was) decked 
out in gorgeous costume^ and said, "Sell me to this 
man ; he wants a master." Xeniades accordingly pur- 
chased him, tooh him home and appointed '^ him pre- 
ceptor to his children; and set him over his whole 
house. He fulfilled* the duties of this office in such a 
manner^ that Xeniades often remarked; "A good genius 
has entered my house." 



1 deduoo. 2 venundo. 

8 quid caJleoret. 
* infinitive, * nomine. 

^ magnificns cultns. 



^ say, gave him "being taken home 
(secum ductum) (as) a preceptor, 
^ in hoc munere ita se gessit. 



D 2 
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64. Diogenes and his Cup.' 

Diogenes used to cany with him everywhere a 
wooden cup, in which he drew water to drink^ jfrom the 
spring or river. But when one day^ he saw a boy 
taking up water to drinh^ in (the hollow of) his hands, 
he threw away his cup wiih the words,^ " Begone,^ what 
need I of thee ? I can do without thee ; for the future • 
my hands shall perform this*^ office for me." 



^ etbibcrct. * quondam. 

' aqnam nU baurientem. 

* mj, throwing avxiy the cup, he 
$aid, . . {In direct narrctiioTi, inqnit 
i$ alway» inserted after the first word 



or two of the ipoken clause, like our 
said he : so here it comes after 
apage.) 



• apage. 
' idem. 



' inpofiterom. 



65. Who is Happy? 

Upon Socrates being asked^ whether^ he did not con- 
sider king Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, who was 
held (to be) the most fortunate man of his time? a 
happy man, " I do not know," he replied, ^ for I have 
never conversed with him." ** Can you not then say 
even of the great king of the Persians, whether he 
is happy ?" "How^ can I," he replied, " when I do not 
know how good a man he is, (or) how learned?" 
** What ! do you consider a happy life consists in such 
qualities?'' * " Yes ; I fully believe^ that the good are 
happy ; the wicked miserable." " Is Archelaus, then, 
miserable ? " ** Certainly, if he is not a good man^ ^ 



1 say, when it was asked of So- 
crates. 
9 nomie. ' tun. 



an. 



»» * in eo fAtoB, 

^ ita prorsns ezistimo. 
^ aiinjastns. 
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66. The Painter and the King. 

Apelles was an especial favourite^ with Alexander the 
Great, both on account of his skill and his genial dis- 
position? Thus it was that^ the king frequently-came 
to his studio,^ and had (moreover) forbidden, by an edict, 
his likeness to be taken^ by any other (painter). On a 
subsequent occaxixm^ when (Alexander) was making 
several crude remarks'^ in his studio about the art of 
painting, and about colours, Apelles remarked good- 
temperedly, " Be silent, pray, or you will get laughed 
at^ by the boys who axe rubbing^ the colours." So 
great was his influence with a king, who in other respects 
was of a hasty temper}^ 



1 gratissimos. ^ comitas. 

■ quare. * ofBcina. 

• 86 pingi. * postca. 



^ imperite multa dissero. 
■ ne ridearis. • tero. 

^0 alioquin iracundus. 



&( 
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67. The Lttegeitt of Pnocioy. 



Phocion, the Athenian, was sumamed * the good" on 
aoeoont of the inteOTtr of his Itfe^ Se was never other- 
tPMC tA/wi /x»r,^ though he migld hare amcased great 
wealth'^ from the many distinctions conferred npon him, 
and tM hlglveJit cfices of $state^ which were giyen him 
by the people. JJfon Ttu^ refhsing a large present of 
money from King Philip^ the ambassadors urged him 
to accept ity and warned him at the same time that 
though* he might easily do without it himself still he 
shonld make provuicn* for his children, who would find it 
difficult "^ in very poor eircumgtances^ to keep np the great 
reputation inherited from their father? To them he 
replied, ^Uihej prove^ lite me, this little farm, which 
has brought me to snch high honour, will support them ; 
if they turn out^^ nnlike me, I do not choose their 
extrayagance to be maintained and encouraged at my 
expense." 



^ fuit enim perpetoo pauper. 
' diyiiwBunuB esse poBsum. 
' potestatefl suinmae. 

* Hie quum. 
» Hi. 

* proflipioio,. 



7 say, to whom it fjoould he diffi- 
cult 

8 in sninmft paupertate. 
^ tanta patema gloria. 

w erunt. 

" futnri sunt. 
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68. The Areopagus. 



The Areopagus was the most sacred and the strictest 
court of law^ at Athens. In it^ the judges, that they 
might not be moved (to compassion) by the pitiable 
aspect of the accused, held the trials^ in the depth of 
night}' without any lights being brought in ; * and amidst 
profound silence they recorded their verdict on a voting- 
tablet} in such a manner that no one {judge) knew'' the 
verdict of the other. 

These Areopagites once condemned (to death) a boy 
who was in the habit of tearing out the eyes of quails, 
the ground of their judgment being ^^ that such an act^ 
was the mark of a most destructive temper, and one that 
would be fraught with evil to many}^ if it were (suffered) 
to grow to maturity. -These same men used to make^^ 
the most searching enquiry as to how each Athenian 
employed himself}^ or by what occupation^ he gained his 
livelihood}^ in order that men might live honestly, under 
the consciousness^^ that they must give^^ an account of 
their (mpde of) life. 



1 consilitim. 2 i\^\^ 




^^ multisque malo faturae («c. 


^ judicia exerceo. 




mentis). 


* ips&nocte. 




" tueimpers.verb — it was wont to 


^ aU. ahsd. 




he inquired.m08t searchingJy by, &c. 


* tabella. 




^ qtdd quisque Atheniensinm 


^ say, the one was ignorant 


of. 


ageret.' ^' quonam quaestu. 


&c. 




^* say, he gmtained life. 


8 judicantes. ^ id. 




15 memores. '* partic, in dus. 
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ne iras V -*^ rr "li*- :l«-"w. jrjirrniirs. "vco ^*»* .^— * 



;» jT^tsr ^^trre grrriL^ tr^cs? 7* ♦^^sl "»a5 xm ^ pKces 
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74. Pericles and the Eclipse. 

Pericles was on the paint of setting out^ for the war 
with the Athenian^ fleet, (and) had already gone on 
board his trireme. It happened that^ at that very- 
juncture there was an eclipse of the sfun,^ When dark- 
ness was spread over^ the sky, and terror had come 
upon^ all, as though they witnessed some great prodigy,'^ 
Pericles, seeing the helmsman (of his ship) stupefied 
with fear y^ threw a cloah^ over his eyes; and when 
thus muffled,"^ asked him whether this was anything 
very terrible^^ or portended any disaster (to him). He 
replied, " Nb.''^^ Then said Pericles, "What difference 
is there^^ between this and that, except that that which 
has shrouded the heaven in darkness is greater ^^ than 
a cloak ? " 



1 partic in rus. 

2 geii. plftral. ' forte. 
^ defecitsoL 

* obduoo, toUh dative, 

* incedo, with accua. 



^ at magno prodigio oblato. 
^ trepidus et stupens. 
' chlamys. *o tectus. 

" quid horrendi. ^ negavit. 
** interest. " grandius. 
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75. The Faithful Dog. 



King Pyrrhus, while on a journey, fell in with a dog, 
which was keeping guard over^ the body of a man (who 
bad been) slain. Upon being told^ that it had been 
sitting there for now three days without any food, and 
would not leave the corpse, he ordered the man to be 
buried, but the dog to be taken along with him, and 
every care taken of it? A few days after there is 
hold a review^ of his soldiers. They pass b^ore the 
king's seat^ in single JUe.^ The dog was there. He 
remained'^ quiet, and made not a sound^ (but) as soon 
as he caught sight of the assassins^ of his master passing 
by, he rxiahed furumsly^^ forward and barked at them, 
turning round at the same time^^ to Pyrrhus, in such 
a way, too, that in the opinion of the king^'^ as well as 
of all who were present, great suspicion attached to the 
men,^ They were, accordingly, apprehended,^^ (and) 
upon the trial being held^^ and some slight evidence^^ 
adduced from other quarters y^*^ they confessed^^ the 
murder (and) suffered punishment. 



^ custodio. 3 qutun audisset. 

• euro diligenter. 
^ Instiatio. 

* sedente rege. • singnli. 
7 is, quiim antea fiiisset. 

^ tacitusque. ^ percnssor. 

10 furens. " identidem. 



^3 say, not only to the king, hut, 
&c, 

^ say, ihey were brought into sus- 
picion, ** participle. 

^ qunm quaestio instituta esset. 
" indicium. ^7 aliunde, 

^ participle. 
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76. Hannibal at Ephesus. 

When Hannibal, on his expulsion^ from Carthage, 
had come as an exile to Ephesus, he was invited by 
his hosts, should it be agreeable to him^ fo^ hear Phormio 
the philosopher. Upon^ his saying that he should like 
(to do so), Phormio is stated to hare spoken for some 
hours upon the duty of a commander, and upon mili- 
tary affairs in general Whereupon^ all the rest of his 
audience^ were marvellously pleased, and asked Han- 
nibal what he thought of their '^ philosopher. Upon this ^ 
the Carthaginian is said to have answered frankly that 
he had frequently seen many mad old men, but a 
madder ' than Phormio he had never seen. 



1 participle. 

8 ut. 

B turn, quum. 



* si vellct. 
^ quumque. 



' say, the rest wlu> lieard Mm, 
7 iUe. • Lie. 

* qtii magiB deliraret. 
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77. Diogenes and Alexanoeb. 



The Greeks had assembled at the Isthmus^ /or the 
purpose of^ declaring war against the Persians, and 
appointed Alexander, king of Macedonia, general in 
this war. All who were renowned^ for (military) ex- 
ploits, or for learning, flocked together to Alexander, 
to pay their respects^ and tviah Mm 9y4:ces%? Diogenes 
alone was wanting; Tie*' was living^ at that time near 
Corinth, (but) did not trouble hirrmlf^ about Alexander. 
He, however,^ waited for him for some considerable time,^ 
and at length, (wishing) to make the man^s acqiutmtance,^ 
went to see^^ him with his attendants. He found him 
sunning himself in the open air?^ Diogenes, on the 
approach of such a crowd of men, raised himself up 
a little, and looked at Alexander. Alexander greeted^ 
him courteously, and asked him, if there was anything 
he couJd do for him^ to mention it But Diogenes 
(replied), ^^All^^ I ask of you is to step aside^ a little 
out of the sun." Alexander was amazed at a man 
who had such an utter disregard for everything?^ And 
when his attendants, as they went away^^'' were turning 
him into ridicule}^ he remarked, "-By my troth^ were 
I not Alexander, I would wish to be Diogenes." 



nt, with nibf, 

quiounque . . . laude florebant. 

salutantes ao gratulantes. 

qui. * dego. 

nihU ooians. 

qui quuin. 

aatifldiiL 

nt hominem oognoeoeret. 



^^ proficiscor ad. 

^^ sub dio apricans. 

^3 historiecd preaerd, 

" si quid opus esset. 

" hoounum. " recedo. 

u omnia oontemnentis animo. 

*7 partic, ^ derido. 

^ Qgoyeio...8ane. 
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78. Hannibal in Syria. 

When Hannibal on his expulsion from Carthage went 
to %tay^ with Antiochus, king of Syria, the king passed 
before him in review^ immense bodies of troops,^ which he 
had equipped tvith the view of making*^ war against the 
Eoman people. He showed him an army decorated 
with gold and silver ornaments; he also brought on^ 
(the field) chariots (armed) with scythes, and elephants 
with towers, and cavalry glittering with their bits, 
housingSy collars, and breast-trappings? And thjen^ the 
king, elated at the sight of an army so great (in num- 
bers) and so splendidly equipped^ turned to Hannibal 
and remarked, ** Do you think this army can be matched 
with that of the Romans ?^^ and (do you think) all this 
will be enough for theKomans?" To this Hannibal, 
jeering at the cowardice and weakness of his soldiers 
(though so) splendidly equipped, replied, ^^ It is my 
belief ^^ all this will be enough, quite^ enough, for the 
Eomans, however greedy^ they may be." Nothing, <?«r- 
tainly,^^ could have been said more smart or cutting : 
the king had put the question with respect to the num- 
ber of the army, whether it would be a match for that of 
the Bomans;^^ HannibaVs answer had reference^^ to the 
booty (the Bomans would acquire). 



1 oommoror. 
3 OBtendit ei campo. 
' copiae. * partie. in tub, 
* induco. • ephippla. 
^ phalerae. ' ibi. ' omatos. 
^^ conferri cum Romano. 



11 credo. ^ plane. 

^ etiamsi ayarissimi. 

1* prorsus. 

^ num par fatumsessetRomanis. 

1^ respondit Hannibal de. 
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79. Plutarch and his Slave. 

Plutarch ordered his slave, a worthless and insolent 
fellow,^ but clever and well read'^ in the books of the 
philosophers, for some offence to be stripped of his tunic 
and to he flogged? When the flagging commenced*' tM 
man objected * that he did not deserve to be beaten,^ that 
he had done nothing wr&ng^ (committed) no crime,'^ At 
length he began to call out ® whilst the beating was going 
on,^ that Plutarch was not acting a«^° became a philo- 
sopher ; that it was disgraceful to be angry ; that he 
had often dilated^^ on the evil of anger ; moreover he 
had wi;^tten a very beautiful treatise^ on that subject; 
that it was by no means consistent^ with what he had 
written in that treatise, that he was now, out of mere 
passion^*' inflicting^^ such a severe whipping^^ upon him. 
At this^'^ Plutarch observed, in a mild and gentle 
manner, " What then, I am beating you, (it is true) ; 
but do I seem to you to be in a rage? Can you 
tell by my countenance, or^ by my voice, or^^ by my 
(heightened) colour, or^® even by my words, that I am 



> nequam homo et contumax. 
2 yersatuB. • caedi loro. 

* say, when he began to he 
flogged, * ille obloquebatur. 

^ lit yapularei 

7 nihil mall, nihil sceleris. 

8 Fociferor. 



^ inter yapulandum. 
*o ita ut. " edissero. 

^2 liber. ^ conyenio. 

" tarn iratns. " mulco. 
*• say, many stripes, 
" turn. ^ an. 
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carried away by anger. My eyes, I think, are not 
fierce, nor am I foaming at the mauthj^^ nor am I 
roaring savagely j^ nor am I saying anything I should 
be ashamed of or regret ^^ and certainly I am not^ 
trembling with anger. All these things, though you 
may not be aware of it^ are the customary^ signs of 
anger." And at the same time turning to the man who 
was flogging, he said, " In the mean time, whilst I and 
this (fellow) are discussing (the matter), do you go on 
with your task.^* ^ 



^' nequo OS turbidum. 
20 immanitor. 

'^ pudenda aut pooultonda. 
^ neque omnino. 



^ si ignores. 



** say, are tuont to be. 
* hoc age. 
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80. The Bull of Phalaris.'' 

Perillus, a clever artificer, when he had come to 
Agrigentum, vriih the view of^ pleasing Phalaris, the 
tyrant of this state, constructed^ a brazen bnU uritA 
consummate skill ;^ in its^ side he placed a door (so 
contrived) that when any one (was) shut in^ (and) put 
to the tortnre hy lighting afire under it* his cries re- 
sembled the belhrnng of a bull rather than the voice of a 
mmiP He offered this bull to the tyrant, whom he knew 
to be delighted with any fresh expedient for human torture^ 
and asked for a reward for his invention. The tyrant, 
however, ordered (Perillus) himseK to be the first to be 
shut up in the bull, and roasted^ (alive). 



' nt, with 9ubj, 

' £Abricor. 

3 artlficiosiasimiis. 

* relative, * participle, 

* subjectis ig^bns. 



7 say, he seemed to emit the bel- 
lowing of a huU, not the voice of a 
man, 

^ noyis hominmn tonnentis. 

' oombnro. 
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81. Apelles and Ptolemy. 

Whilst Apelles was* the companion of Alexander, 
there was a constant feud^ between him and Ptolemy.^ 
When the latter had become king of Aegypt, after the 
death of Alexander, Apelles during a voyage was driven 
asJiore at Alexandria hy a violent storm? Thereupon 
(some) rivals of his instigated^ (some one) to invite him 
in the king's name to supper. Apelles was surprised^ 
at receiving such an invitation from his old enemy, but 
nevertheless came to the supper. Ptolemy gets in a 
rage? " What do you mean ? '"^ he says. " Who asked 
you here ?" As Apelles could not give the name of 
the man who had invited him, he seized a coal^ from the 
hearth, and sketched his likeness on the wall with such 
sJcilP that the king, /rom the very commencement of the 
shetch^^ recognised the face of the man who had played 
the trick.^ 



^ simultates. 

' say, to ApeUe8...with Ptolemy, 
3 yi tempestatis Alexandriam 
ezpulsus est. * Babomo, 



5 historical present, ® indignor. 

7 volo. ® aU.ahsol, • ita. 
^0 protinns inchoatil imagine. 
1* fraudator. 
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82. The Obedient Servant. ' 

P. Kbo, the orator, to prevent being interrupted^ 
(when) engaged in study, ordered his servants not to 
say anything unless they were asked a question. It 
happened (one day) that he directed Clodius, who was 
holding office^ at that time, to be invited to a banquet. 
The supper-hour had arrived.^ All the other guests 
were present. Clodius alone was waited for. Piso 
several timea^ sent out the servant whose hmnesB it was^ 
to ask the guests, to see ^ whether '^ he was not coming. 
When evening came^ and his arrival was (now) despaired 
of, Piso said to his servant, ** Tell me whether by any 
chance you (failed) to invite Clodius." " I did invite 
him," replied he. "Why then has he not come?" 
"Because he declined to come." "Why then didn't 
you tell me so at onoe ? " ' " Because yov, never ashed 
me^^ about it" 



^ ne . . . interpellaretnr. 
^ magistratum gero. 
3 insiabat. * aliquoties. 

' say, who was accustomed. 



7 nonne. 



* supine. 

' vespere jam fiusto. 
' fitatim. 
^^ say, I was not asked hy you, 
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83. The Talking Crow. 

After the victory of Aotium^^ amongst those who came 
to congraiuhie Augustus there approached him a certain 
man,^ having with him a crow which he had taught 
to^ say, "Hail, Caesar, Conqueror, Emperor!'* Caesar 
struck mth the cleverness of the hird^ bought it /or twenty 
thousand sesterces,^ Being greeted in a like manner by 
a parrot, he ordered it to be purchased. He was amused 
in the sams way " with a magpie, and it also he bought 
These instances induced a poor shoemaker to teach "^ a 
crow a similar salutation. Often when wearied with 
his task he would say to the bird, when it did not give 
the required answer,^ "I have lost my time and my 
trouble.**^ At length, however, the crow learnt to 
speak the address. Then he brought the bird to Au- 
gustus. BTo, however, ^^ upon hearing the crow's greeting, 
remarked, " I have plenty " of such saluters at home." 
Whereupon the crow added very opportunely,^^ " I have 
lost my time and my trouble." At this^^ Augustus 
laughed, and ordered the bird to be purchased at a 
(still) higher price than he had hitherto given for the 
other s,^^ 



1 A<iiiam»adJ, 

* Auguato ooourrit quidam inter 
gmtulautei. 

■ ut. 

* avis offioioia. 

* mi, la. 8<Z, of our money, 
idom mirntus. 

7 ut instltuorot, fcUoiPiid by ad. 



■ non respondentom, 

» Oleum ot oporam perdo, wai 
a prowrh among the Bomane, 

w qui quum, 

" wtlB, " appoilte. 

w quo facto. 

^ quantl nullam etiamtum erne- 
rat 
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84. The Bewabp of HospiTALrrr. 

Beleocns, king of Syria, haying loBt all his forces in 
the battle against the Galatians, threw away his diadem, 
and fled on horseback with three or four attendants. 
After wandering for a long time over pathless places, 
and alrea^ly despairing of jmdmg shelter^ he at length 
came to a cottage, and, medmg^ by chance with its 
owner, asked for bread and water. The man not only 
(supplied him with) this, but also offered with liber- 
ality and kindness whateyer else the country afforded. 
Moreover^ upon bis recognizing the king's face, he 
((;ould) not suppress his delight^ cmd did not further the 
hingf in M$ wish to Reserve his ineoffniio,* but when he 
led him into the road on his departure, said, ^Fare- 
welly king Beleucus." Thereupon the king stretched out 
his hand and drew him towards him,^ as if to kiss him ; 
(at the same time) he signified to one of his attendants 
with a nod to cut off the man's head with his sword. 
Now if ho had but kept silent, and restrained himself 
for a while, he would shortly afterwards, when the king 
was again in flourishing circumstances^^ haye received 
perlmpH a greater reward for his silence, than for his 
hospitality. 



' di) dovfiHicjulo. 
^ (iuum, with rnibj, 

^ nc« dUwimttliitlonom rogl^ la- 



tere capientU adjavit 

* Bay, drawing him towards him 
with outstretched right hand. 

* a rege rorsus florente. 
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85. Anaxihenes. 

Alexander the Great had employed^ Anaximenes of 
Lampsaotcs^ to instruct him in oratory ^^ a circumstance 
which was afterwards the means of saving*" Lampsacus. 
For Alexander had determined upon destroying the 
city, vn consequence of its having iaJcen the side^ of 
Darius against himself. When therefore he leheW 
Anaximenes coming forth from the city, not having a 
doubt but that he was coming to sue for mercy in 
behalf of his native place, he swore by the gods he 
would not grant the petition the other was going to 
prefer. Upon hearing this the crafty orator begged 
the king to destroy Lampsacus. Thus it was ihaf by 
reason of his oath and the cunning petition of his 
(former) teacher, he pardoned ® the offence of the men 
of Lampsacus. 



1 ntor. ' LampBacenuB. 

* eloquentlae magiBfcer. 
4 flaluti fuit. 
' quod a portibuB . . . itetiBset. 



* itaqne oonspioatus. 



' ergo. 



' gratiam facio^^/en. of thing, 
dative ofpenon. 
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86. The Death of Archimedes. 

On the taking of Syracuse, which Archimedes had 
long defended with his wonderfiil engines, Marcellus, 
the Eoman general, gave orders, that no one should 
injv/re the person ^ of Archimedes. He, however, — ^while 
with his attention and eyes fixed on the ground he was 
drawing figures in the dust, — ^was asked by a Eoman 
soldier, who with drawn sword had forced his way into 
the house for the sake of making plunder, who he was. 
In the to<hengroB9ing^ ardour of his study, tTie only 
answer he relumed woe? "Don't spoil my circles." 
He was consequently put to death by the soldier who 
did not know^ who he was. 



1 Tim fexsio, wUh dot, of per8(m. 



mmiufl. 



' BBkj, he answered nothing hut 
thU, * say, being ignorant. 
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87. The Abt of Painting. 

There livedo once upon a Ume,^ two celebrated painters^ 
one called Zeuxis, the other Farrhasius. On one occa- 
sion these men entered into a oomjpeftition^ in their art. 
Zeuxis had painted (some) grapes, and imitated the 
reaiiiy ^ of nature so (successfully), that birds flew to the 
picture. Then Parrhasius brought a picture, in which 
he had painted a linen cloth. Zeuxis deceived (by the 
likeness) thought it was a real cloth, with which the 
picture was concealed. Accordingly when Parrhasius 
seemed to be making a somewhat long delay ^ he begged 
(him) to remove the cloth, and exhibit the picture. 
Thereupon, perceiving his mistake,^ he yielded the pre- 
eminence^ to Parrhasius; for he'^ (he said) had (only) 
deceived the birds, (but) Parrhasius (had deceived one 
who was) himself a painter. On another svhsequent occor 
sion^ Zeuxis painted a boy canying grapes. When a 
bird flew towards them, Zeuxis remarked, ** (Ah,) I have 
painted the grapes better than (I have) the boy : for if 
I had worked out this pa/rt of the pictu/re as skilfuUy as 
the other f^ the bird should^^ have been afraid (to ap- 
proach)." 



^ faerant olim. 
3 certamen ineo. 
3 yeritas. 
* diutius moror. 
^ a&2. absd. 



palma. 



7 cLCO, and infin. 
' postea rursus. 

' edhancquoqnepioturaepejrtem 
consuinmasBexn. 
'0 debeo. 
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88, The two Paintebs. 

Apelles and Protogenes were the most renowned 
painters of their age. Protogenes lived at Ehodes; 
Apelles sailed {hither^ eager io inspect^ the works of 
Protogenes (who was) only known to him by fame — and 
went straightway to his studio. Protogenes was not at 
home, but an old woman was (there), keeping guard 
over a picture of considerable size, which stood upon ant 
easel? She answered that Protogenes was out, and 
asked, whoy she should say, had inquired for him,*' (Say) 
this man^ replied Apelles, and seizing a brush, he drew 
an eostremely slender coloured line^ along the picture. 
When Protogenes returned^ the old woman acquainted ""^ 
him with what had passed. The painter at once (upon) 
noticing the slendemess of the line, observed, "Cer- 
tainly Apelles has been here, for no one else could have 
done so delicate a (piece of) work" Then he drew 
himself a stiU more delicate line in a different colour 
along the other ^ (liiie)> (^'nd went away^ telling^ (the old 
woman) that if the stranger ^^ returned, she was to 
show it him, and to add that this was the man he 
sought. Apelles returned, and drew lines in a different 
colour stUly^^ leaving no further room for a line of greater 
minvienessP Upon this Protogenes, confessing him- 
self beaten, went to the harbour to look for his guest. 



*- quo qunm. 
' gerund. 

' in machlnft aptata. 
^ say, hy whom she shoM Bay he 
had been inquired for, 
' abhoc. 
' linea ex colore smmnae tenui- 



tatis. 

' say, to Protogenes having re- 
iumed the old tooman showed^ &c. 

^ in iUa ips&. 

^ say, and going away directed,. 

w ille. 

*i tertio colore. ^^ gubtilior* 
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89. Demosthenes as an Advocate. 

Demosthenes was once defending a man on a capital 
charge, and seeing the judges paying hut indifferent 
attention,^ said, "Give me your atteniion^ for a little 
while, (and) I will relate a strange and amusing cir- 
cumstance." At these words they pricked up their 
ears, (and) he went on: — "A certain young man had 
hired an ass, io^ use on a journey from Athens to Me- 
gara. Whilst on his way, the noontide heat heoame very 
oppressivey^ and there being no shade to keep oiF the 
rays of the sun, he took off the pacJc-saddle,'^ and sitting 
under the ass, sheltered himself with its shade. The 
driver,^ however, forbad him to do so, and thrust him 
away,'^ declaring that the ass (only) had been hired, 
and not the ass's shadow. The other maintained, on the 
contrary, that he had hired the shadow of the ass as 
well. 80 sharp grew^ the contention between them, 
that they even came to Uows.^ At last they go off^^ 
to law." When Demosthenes had spoken thus far, 
seeing the judges listening very attentively, he suddenly 
stepped down from the rostrum}^ Upon^ being called 
back by the judges, and requested to go on and narrate^ 
the rest of the story, he said, " Eow is it that you wish " 
to hear about the shadow of an ass, (and yet) feel it a 
burden^ to listen to the cause of a man who stands in 
|}m7o/"» his life?" 



^ param attentus. 

3 aures. 

^ quenii with 8uhj, 

* ingravesco. 

> depositis cUtelliB, 

^ agaso. 

7 inde. 



B adeo exaisit. 
^ manuB. >^ ambulo. 

1^ suggestus. ^ turn. 
1' ut pergeret enarrare. 
^* Bay,' What f does it pleaae you, 
&o. " gravor. 

^^ periclitaiui de. 
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90. The Giant Eobbeb. 

Hercules once came into Italy from Spain, when 
after killing king Geryon he had carried off his oxen, 
(which were) of remarkable beauty. Driving these oxen 
before him he crossed the river Tiber by swimming, 
and lay down on a grassy spot hy its hanhs^ in order to 
refresh his cattle with rest and good pasture, being him- 
self, too, somewhat wearied with his journey. There, 
while overtaken with sleep, a shepherd w7u> inhabited^ 
that spot, named Cacus, a man of formidable strength, 
captivated by the beauty of the oxen, determined to 
make them his own? He was well aware, however, that, 
if he drove the herd into his cave, their*" footmarks 
would (quickly) bring their owner in his search * to the 
spot. So he drew the oxen into the cave backwards^ by 
their tails. Hercules at the first dawn of day'^ roused 
himself from sleep, and easting his eyes over^ his herd, 
noticed that scrme of them were missmg^ and (at once) 
proceeds to the cave hard hy ^® if haply their footsteps 
led in that direction. When however he saw all the 
footprints turned away from the cave}^ and leading in 
no other direction, he (was utterly) confounded and per- 
plexed^ (and) commenced forthwith to drive his herd 



^ piope enm, 

' acoola (js/ubd^, 

' averto earn praedam. 

* ipsa. 

* participle, 

^ ayersoB, adj. 



7 ad primam anroram. 
B quum . . . ociilis perlustrasset, et. 
^ partem abesse. 
^ proximus. 
'1 foraa versus. 
^3 incertos animi. 
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from the Ul-omened^ spot. Just tfien^^ some cows 
lowed, (as they were) driven away, <nU of regret far their 
(companiana) wham th^y were leaving behind^^ and the 
lowing being returned from the cattle shut up within 
the cave, at once brought Hercules (to the spot). Cacus 
thereupon^^ endeavoured by force to prevent his enter- 
ing the cave, (but) fell dead with a blow from the club 
of Hercules. 



^ infeetus. I i' dosiderio reliotarum motao. 

" inde quum. | " quern quiun. 
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91. Sanctity op an Oath amonq the Boiians. 

An oath among the Bomans was observed inviolately 
and vnih greai sandUy} After the battle of Cannae,^ 
Hannibal, the general of the Carthaginians, sent to 
Borne ten (men) chosen from the Boman captives, and 
stipvJated^ with them that, if it seemed (good) to the 
Boman people, an exchange of prisoners should be 
made. Before setting out they were hound hy an oath* to 
return to the Carthaginian camp, in case the Bomans 
would not exchange prisoners. The ten captives come 
to Borne. They lay before the senate the instructions 
of the Carthaginian commander. The senate refused^ 
an exchange. The parents, kinsmen, and relatives of 
the prisoners embraced them, and entreated them not 
to retv/m^ to the enemy. Then eight of them made 
answer that they were bound by their oath, and set out 
forthwith to Hannibal. The two remaining (prisoners) 
stayed at Bome, and declared that they were released 
from their oath, because, after they had gone out of the 
enemy's camp, they had returned on the same day, as 
though th^y had forgotten something, and had thus cornr 
plied with '^ the oath by which they had promised to return. 
This fraudulent dratagem^ of theirs was considered so 
disgraceful, that they were universally^ contemned and 
reviUd^^ and the censors subsequently punished them 
with every hind of {dvH) penalty and disgrace^ because 
they had not a/sted in accordance wUh their oaihP 



> sancte. 

2 Cannensis, adj, 

^ paciscor. 

* say, this oath hound them, 
^ senatui non placnit 

* ne redire veUent, 
^ satisfacio. 



^ calliditas, 

^ vulgo. 
^•^ disceipo. 

^1 omnibus damnis et ignominiis. 
'^ say, had not done what they had 
8Vjom they would do. 
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92. Androolus akd the Lion. 

Once at Eome a combat of beasts^ was being given to 
the people on a very large scale? Many mW beasts 
were there of unusual size and fierceness. But beyond 
everything else the immense size^ of the lions attracted 
{general) admiration,^ and one above all the rest. That 
lion turned the attention and eyes of all upon himself 
by his vast size^ his terrible roaring, and his jlowing 
mane? The slave of a man of consular rank^ was 
brought in among several others (who were) condemned^ 
to do battle with the beasts. The name of that slave 
was Androclus. As soon as the lion saw him in the dis- 
tance,^ it suddenly stood (still), as if in wonder ; then it 
gradually and quietly approached him. Then, as though 
it recognised the man, it wagged^^ its tail, just like dogs 
when they fawn^'^ (upon you), went close up to him^'^ and 
gently licked with its tongue the legs and hands of the 
man, (who was) already half dead^^ with fright. During 
these caresses of a beast (naturally) so savage, An- 
droclus recovered the senses (he had well nigh) lost, and 
by degrees brought his eyes to hok^ at the lion. Then, 
as if the recognition were muttuil,^^ the man and the lion 
stood joyfully greeting each other ^"^ Loud shouts arose^^ 
from the people^^ at so wonderful an occurrence. An- 



^ venationis pngna. 
3 amplissimae, agreeing vjOh ye- 
-nationis. 
3 saevienteB ferae. 
^ immanitas. 
* fuit admiratioiiL 
^ corporis vastitate. 

7 comis fiuctuantibus. 

8 consularis. 

9 datus. 
1® procul. 



" moveo. 

^ ritu canom adulantium. 

^ say, Joined ittdf to (he body of 
the man. 

** prope exanimatus. 

" gerundive, 

>^ say, a mutual recognition being 
made, 

V laeti et gratulabandi. 

^ ezoitor. 

*• genitive* 

E 3 
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droclus was (immediately) sent for by the Emperor, and 
asked why that fiercest of lions had spared him alone, 
Then^ Androclus recounts a marvellous story. 

" When my master," said he, " held the province of 
Africa as his proconmlar command^^ I was compelled by 
undeserved and daily-(inflicted) stripes to fly from him ; 
and that my Mding-place'^ might be safer from the 
pursuit of my master, who had the command'^ of that 
country, I retired into the solitudes of the plains and 
deserts, intending^ in case food failed me, to seek for 
death in some form or other,^ Then while the midday 
sun was scorching me I reached a certain cave, remote 
and shady ; there I hide myself. Not long after, this lion 
came to the same cave with one foot lamed and stained 
with blood. He kept uttering groans and roarings, 
showing the pain and torture (caused him) ly his wound.^ 
At the first sight of the lion as he approached I was 
frightened; but afterwards when the lion entered his 
lair, and saw me crouching in the distance, he came 
up to me (with) mild and gentle (mien), lifted up his 
foot to show me^ and seemed to hold it put as if for the 
purpose of craving my help. I then plucked out an 
immense thom^ (which was) fixed in the sole of his 
foot, squeezed out the matter, dried it very carefully^ 
for I was not much afraid rvow^ and thoroughly wiped 
away the blood. Relieved by my help and treatment, 
he placed his foot in my hand, lay down, and went to 
sleep. And from that day I and the lion lived for three 
whole years in the same cave and on the same food* 



ibL 



^ procongnlari imperio. 

^ latebrae. 

^ piaeaes, mihd, 

^ ao consilium fait. 

* aUqno pacto. 



* genitive, 

^ say, showed me hie foot lifted 
up, 

* fitirps. 

^ accuratius. 

80 sine magnft jam fonnidiixe. 
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For he used to bring to the cave for me the ricTier por^ 
tiona^ of the beasts he hunted down; and I, having no 
fuel,^ roasted them in the mid-day sun, (and) ate them. 
But when I grew tired of this savage^ life, the lion one 
day having gone forth to hunt, I left the cave, and after 
having travelled for nearly three Aayn^ I was espied and 
captiured by (some) soldiers, and brought from Africa to 
Bome to my master. He immediately condemned me 
to death, and sent me to the beasts. I conclude that 
this lion, after my departure^ was also captured, and 
now shows his gratitude for the benefit and treatment^ 
(he received from me)." 

Such was the story of^ Androclus. Thereupon by 
universal request ^ he was set free and discharged from 
punishment, and by the votes of the people the lion 
was presented to him. Afterwards Androclus, unth^ 
the lion fastened to him by a slight rein, went the 
round of all the taverns in the city.^ Androclus was 
presented with money; the lion was decked with 
flowers. Almost all who met them used to say, " Here 
comes ^ the lion (that was) the host of the man ; here 
is the man who doctored^ the lion." 



SI membra opimiora, 

S3 ignis oopia. 

8« ferinus, 

^ yiom fenne tridul permensus. 

SB me tunc separato. 

ss medioina. 



^ haeo dixit. 

ss ounotifl petentibiu. 

»et. 

^ urbo tot& oiroum tabernas. 

« est. 

^ medicuB. 
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' 93, Speech of the Scythian Ambassadob to 

Alexander. 

' After ike Persians had been thoroughly fvMved^ and!^ 
Alexander the Great was on the point of engaging 
in war with the Scythians, whose courdry^ lay on the 
further side of*" the Jaxartes, twenty ambassadors bo- 
longing to this nation came into the Macedonian camp : 
one of whom, the most advanced in years^ history relates^ 
to have spoken as follows : — 

'^K the gods had seen fit to make the size '' of yonr 
body eqnal the greediness of yonr mind, the world 
(itself) wonld not hold yon. Ton wonld be touching 
the East with one hand, and the West with the other, 
and when you had accomplished ® this (feat), yon wonld 
want to know where the light of yonder sun^ was stored 
up. So now ^ you hanker after whatever yon have not 
(ahready) in possession* From Europe you make for 
Asia ; from Asia you pass back into Europe. (Why,) 
if you conquered the whole human race, you would 
want, iifter that^ to wage war with the woods, and 
the snows, and the rivers, and the wild beasts. What I 
do you not know that mighty trees, (which) have 
been growing for ages^ may in one (short) hour be 
torn up by the roots ? (That man) is a fool who looks 
at their fruit, (but) measures not their height Be- 
ware, lest while you struggle to reach the top, you 
Ml down together with the^ branches you have 



1 derictifl Fezsia. 
» qnmn. 
' imperiTim. 

* ultra. 

* maziniiis nato. 

" ^emoriae proditom 
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f habitus. 
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* folgor tanti nmninis. 
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11 deinde— a< head of daiue, 
" din cieaoQ. » ipsos. 
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clutched. Even the lion once became food for the 
smallest birds; rust, too, wears away iron. Nothing 
is so strong, but what may be in danger '^^ from the 
weak. What have we to do with youf^ We have 
never meddled with^^ your country. May not those 
whose home is " in the vast forests be ignorant of your 
very narm and habitation f^ We do not wish to rule 
over others ; but we cannot be their slaves. The gifts 
provided us— for I will tell you something about the 
Scythian nation^^ — are the yoke, the plough, the spear, 
the arrow, and the wine-cup : these we use in company 
with our friends, and against our enemies. With our 
friends we share ^ the produce acquired by the labour 
of our oxen ; with tJiem, too^ we pour from the wine- 
cup libations to the gods ; our enemies we attack with 
the arrow at a distance^ in. close conJBiict with the 
spear. It was thus we overcame the king of Syria, and 
after (him) the king of the Persians and the Medes; 
and the way lay open to us as far as Egypt But you, 
who boast that you have come to hunt down ? (a race 
of) robbers, — you are the robber of all the nations you 
have (ever) approached. You took possession of Lydia, 
you seized upon Syria, you have Persia in your grasp^ 
the Bactrians are under your dominion ; the Indians 
you have (already) attacked ; and now (it is) over our 
flocks (that) you stretch out your greedy, insatiable 
claws. Of what use are riches to you, which only serve 
to make you hungry f^ You are the first man (we know 



^^ cui perioulum non Bit etiam. 

" say, WJuxt is there to w vfith 
you^ " attingo, 

^' vivo. 

^ qui sis unde venias — at begin- 
ning of sentence, 

1^ ne Scytharum gentem ignores. 



»do. 

^ cum iisdem. 
^ eminus. 

^ persequor, gerundive, 
^* Persidem tenes. 
^ say, vfhich compel you to be 
hungry. 
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of) who^ have grofum hmgry by gorghfig^ so that (now) 
the more^ you haye, the more vehemently do you de- 
sire that which you have not. Does it not occur to 
you, how long ycu have had to atay^ round Bactra? 
Whilst you are subduing its inhabitants,~the Sogdians 
have begun to take up arms. (Thus) war enaitea^ to 
you from victory. For though you be greater and 
braver than any other man, yet no one willingly sub- 
mits to a lord of alien race,^ Jtiat^ cross the Tanais; 
you will find how far the Scythians reach f^ (be sure) 
you will never come up with them. Our poverty will 
be swifter than your army, encumbered, as it is^ with 
the booty of so many nations. Again, when you fancy 
we are a long way off, you will find us in your camp. 
For we (can) pursue with the same swiftness that we 
fly. I am told that * Scythian^ solitudes' ?iave been 
tauntingly turned^ into a Greek proverb?^ 'Well^ we 
lihe"^ desert places, devoid of human civilization, better 
than cities and rich lands. All I have to say, ia,^ keep 
a tight hold^ upon your good fortune. She is a slippery 
(dame), and will not be held against her will. The 
future rather than the present discovers the wholesome- 
ness^ of advice. Put a curb^ upon your prosperity, 
you will more easily bend it to your mll.^ Our (people) 
say that fortune has no feet, but only hands and wings; 
when she holds out her hands (to you) she will not let 
you seize her wings as well. Lswtly, if you are a god. 



* say, you first of aU. 

^ satietate parasti fomem. 

28 quo plura. 

29 haereo. 
» nascor. 

31 aUenigenus. 
"2 modo, 
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you ought to give blessings to mortals, not take away 
what is theirs*^ (already) ; but if you we a man, as yov, 
are*^ always bear in mind that you are (such). It is 
foolish to remember (only) those things, which make^'^ 
you forget yourself. Those, against whom you haye 
not made war, you may mahe^ your firm friends; for 
(the bond of) friendship is strongest amongst equals, 
and to cUl appearances ^ they are equal, who have made 
no trial of their respective^ strength. But beware of 
thinking that those whom you have subdued (can ever) 
be your friends : between the master and the slave there 
can be no friendship ; even in time of peace martial 
law^^ is maintained. Do not believe that the Scy- 
thians ratify friendi^p by an oath,^ The observance of 
good faith is their only oath,^ That is a precaution of 
the Greeks, who subscribe to " covenants, and call the 
gods to witness (them). We understand ^ religion (to 
consist) in good faith. They who have no respect for 
men (hesitate not to) deceive the gods (also.) There 
can be no advantage to you in (having) a friend, of 
whose good-will you are in doubt. But you will have 
us as the guardians both of Asia and of Europe ; the 
Tanais alone separates us from Bactra;^ on the further 
side of the Tanais we occupy ^'^ (the country) as far 
as Thrace. . Beflect whether you would have (men) who 
touch^ each border of your empire, as your enemies or 
your friends.'' 



** sua. ^ id quod ee. 

^^ say, on account of which, 

*• utor. 

*• videntur. 

* inter se. 

" belU jtua. 

" gerund of verb. 
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94. SOCEATES ON DeATH. 

Socrates, though^ he was the wisest of men, and had 
lived a life of the utmost purity ^^ was yet accused by his 
enemies of having^ corrupted the youth, and of having 
taught that the gods, which were worshipped by the 
state, were no (gods). In his trial on this capital 
charge f^ he conducted his ovm defence^ in such a manner 
as to seem, not a suppliant or an accused person, but the 
master and superior^ of his judges. Moreover,'^ Lysias, 
a most fluent orator, had brought him a written speech, 
which, if he liked, he might learn hy hearty^ for the 
purpose of using it in his defence upon his trial. (So- 
crates) read it without reluctance, and said it was 
7i€a%® written; "but," he went on to remarh}^ **asl 
should not wear^^ Sicyonian shoes, if they were "brought 
to me,^ however well fitting and easy^^ for the foot, so 
with this speech ;" ^* (it was certainly, he admitted), fluent 
and like that of an orator^ but U seemed to him to loch 
vigour and Toanliness}^ The speech which Socrates 
(actually) spoke before his judges was as follows : — 

" I have great hopes^'^ (0 my) judges, that it will tu/rn 
out to my advantage,^ that^^ I am sent to death. For 



* qnum. 

^ sanctifiBim^. 
' quod. 

* say, in fJiU trial for his life 
(capitis). 

* say, sfpoke for himself (pro se 
ipse, &o,), 

domintis. 

7 qmn etiam, quum. 

8 edisoo. 

9 commodb. 
^^ inqidt 
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" say, if you had brought me Si' 
cyonian shoes, I should not, &c. 
^ aptus. 

^* say, so that speech [seemed to 
him-'^acc, and infin, : the construe^ 
tion changes here from direct to 
oblique, 
'* oratorins. 

^ say, but it did not seem vigor- 
ous and mardy, 
^^ say, great hope holds me, 
^ bene mild evenio. 
» quod. 
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one of two things must needs be (the consequence) ; 
death must^ either take away all feeling whatsoever ^^ 
or at death we are removed hence to some other place. 
Now'^ if (all) feeling be taken away^ and death is wo 
more than that most restful sleep, undistwrhed hy the 
faintest dreams, which we sometim>es enjoy y^ good heavens^ 
how desirable^ is it to die ! How many days do we expe- 
rience^ (in life) that can be preferred to such a night! 
But if that be true, which is asserted, (namely) that 
death is (but) a passage to places,^ which those who 
have departed this life, do (now) inhabit, how m^ch 
stiU^ happier is it (to die) ? Can you think it no happy 
journey^ for me to go from those who caM themselves 
judges,^ to appear before those who are reaJly such^ 
(before) Minos, Bhadamanthus, Aeacus? To he able to^ 
converse with Orpheus, Musaeus, Homer (and) Hesiod, 
is this, think you, a pleasure lightly to he esteemed?^ 
I would, indeed, were it possible, suffer many deaths, 
might I but enjoy these things I speak of. With what 
especial delight should I mset^ Palamedes, Ajax, and 
others, who had heen the victims^ of unjust judges! 
I should examine, moreover, the wisdom of that great ^ 
king, who led (such) mighty forces against Troy, and 
(investigate the prudence) of Ulysses and Sisyphus, as 
I have done here, hut without {as here) the danger of heing 
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condemned to death for 9udi pursuits.^ But let not 
those of yon (my) judges, who have pronoTinced me 
iimocent, be afraid of death. No harm^ caa happen to a 
good man, whether aliye or dead ; his affairs are always 
wnder the direction of^ the immortal gods : and this 
indeed has not coma to me by chance. Nor have I 
aught to say against^ those who hare accused me, or 
condemned me, except that they thought they did me 
an injury. But it is time (for us) to depart hence — 
me, to deaihy^ you to your affairs oflife^ Which of us 
has the better lot^ is known to the immortal gods : no 
(mere) man, I think, can tell." 



^ nee ob earn rem, qmim haec 
exqnirerem, sicut hie faciebam, 
capite damnarer. 

^ nee enim mail qnioqtiam. 

^ say, nor are his affairs ever 
negiecled by. 
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dative, 
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95. Alexander the Great and his Physician. 



1. When the defile^ of Cilicia, which is called Pylae, 
was passed^ as Darius was already approaching with a vast 
army, Alexander the Great came to the city of Tarsus. 
The river Cydnus^oii;* through its centre ;^ it was then 
summerly and no cotmtry is more exposed than Cilieia to 
the heat, and scorching rays of the sun ;^ the hottest 
part of the day, too, had (just) come on,^ Covered as 
he was with dust and perspiration, the cool stream^ in- 
vited the king to bathe (in it) his yet heated body. 
So, taking off his clothes, in the sight of the army he 
went into the river. Scarcely, however, had he entered,^ 
when with a sudden (fit of) shivering his limbs began 
to stiffen ; then he became {deadly) pale,'' and vital heat 
almost entirely deserted his body. Like one at the 
last gasp his attendants take him by the hand, and bear 
him in a slaie of unconsciousness^ to his tent. 

2. Intense anxiety, one might almost say ^ mourning, 
prevailed in the camp. (Men) complained luith tears ^^ (in 
their eyes) that at such a crisis, and after such a career ^^ 
a king, the most renowned in the awndls of history,^ 
not overthrown in battle, or by an enemy's hand, 
should yet be cut off and destroyed (in the simple act 
of) bathing his body (in a stream). Darius would (they 
said) press on^ a conqueror before even he saw the 



^ &nceB^ aU, abscl, 

3 mediam . . . interfluit. 

' say, ihe heat of which hums no 
oiOier country Tnore than Cilicia with 
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cnoroy. They would have to rdraee Oteir depti^ to 
that very country, which they had latdy tzsvased in. 
their vidoriovA march ;^ eveiything (too) had been. laid 
waffte by themselves or by the enemy; as they maiciied 
throngh (these) vast solitudes, even thon^ no cHie 
v\\(m& to pnrsne them, they might (easily) fdU vidima^ 
to want and famine. Who was to take £he ecmmamd of 
the fdr eating arm/f^'^ Who wonld venture to socceed 
Al^xandr^r? Even supposing^ they got as fiir as the 
Ilellenpont in their flight, who wonld provide a fleet in 
which to crooBi over? And then (heir pity reverted^ 
OTico more to the king ; forgetful of their own position^ 
thoy lamented that one in ihe flower of his youth, and in 
alt i)ie vigm(/r of his intellect^ at onee^ their king and 
their comrade, should be torn away, and separated fiom 
them (fr/r ever). 

8. Meanwhile the (king's) breathing became somewhat 
fp/m tahourml ; ^ ho opened his eyes, and by degrees^ as he 
rpcovnred Ids senses,^ he recognized the friends who stood 
arr/tuid him. The mere circumstance of his being ciioe^ 
t/O the imminence of his danger, seemed in some sort to 
lessen the virulence of the disorder. Trouble of mind, 
however, aggravated his bodily condition,^ inasmuch as 
l)arius was reported to be coming into Cilicia in five 
dayn hf^noe.^ This caused him^ to complain (bitterly), 
that he was handed over bound (to his enemies), that 
so decisive a victory was torn from his grasp ; and that 



14 ropcrto, pwriio, in dui. 

^^ quom lignum daturamfagien- 
\\\m. . wjomut 

'* aU* ahtcH, 

^ my, unmind/id of Oiem$ehe$, 

^ my, tfuU flotoer of youth, fftat 
vigowr of inUiUecl, 



^ eiudCTii. 

^ liberins meare. 

^ xedennte animo. 

^ mjf on (hat aecount only be- 
cause he perceivedf Ac^ the latter 
clause of (he sentence, 

98 corpus nigeo. 

^ qninto die. 

® ergo. 
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he would be cut off by an obscure and ignoble death in 
his tent. And (when) his friends, as well as the phy- 
sicians, (were) admitted (to his bedside), he said (to 
them) : "You see at what a momenbyus crisis^ of my 
affairs fortune has now checked me. I seem to hear in 
the distance^ the din of the enemy's arms; and I who 
commenced the war of mine own will, am now (the one 
to be) challenged. Darius, when he indited those 
haughty letters (of his) must surely have had this my 
(present) condition^ in his thoughts ; hut he shall gam 
nothing hyit^ifat least my wUl has anything to do imth 
my recovery.^ Lingering modes of cure and tardy 
physicians my circumstances hrook nat;^ it is better for 
me to die promptly ^ than to recover slowly. Wherefore,^ 
if any aid is (to be derived) from physicians, if (they 
have) any skill, let them know that I seek to recover, 
not so much from fear of death, as on account of the 
exigencies of this war^^ 

4. Such intemperate rashness caused intense anxiety 
to alL They began to entreat him, one hy one^ not to 
increase his danger by hasty measures, Tmt to place 
himself {entirely) in the hands of his medical advisers:^ 
they had good reason^ (they said) to suspect untried 
remedies, when the enemy woa bribing*^ (men) at his 
very side to (compass) his destruction. Why, Darius 
had ordered it to be publicly announced that he would 
give a thousand talents to the assassin of Alexander. 
They were therefore of opinion that no one would even 



® arfaoulns. 
^ exandio. 
** fortnna. 

^ say, but in vain, if it is allowed 
me to he cured at my own witL 
^ non exspectant mea tempoia. 
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^ esset in potestate medentium. 

* hand injuria. 

^ pecnnia BoUicito-. 
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venture to try a remedy which, by reason of its novelty, 
would be open to suspicion. 

5. Amongst the physicians of renown, there was (one 
who had) followed Alexander from Macedonia, (named) 
Philip, an Acamanian by nation, but greatly attached 
to the king : he had been appointed as companion and 
medical cMendant^ to him when a boy, and had con- 
ceived a wonderful affection for him, not merely as 
his king, but as his pupil. This man offered to employ 
no rash, but (still) a vigorous treatment, and to assuage 
by some medicinal draught the virulence of the disease. 
Ihe offer pleased no one except him at whose risk it 
was proposed (to try it). (Alexander) indeed^ could put 
up with anything easier than delay; arms and the 
battle-field were (constantly) before his eyes, and victory 
he considered depended only upon his being ^ able to 
resume his place at the head of his army. . The very 
circumstance that he was not to take the drug till 
the third day — ^for so had the physician prescribed — 
armoyed himJ^ Whilst this was going on, he received a 
letter from Parmenio, the most faithful of his courtiers,^ 
in which he warned^ him against entrusting his safety 
to Philip ; he had been bribed (he said) by Darius with a 
thousand talents, and the prospect of a marriage with 
his sister. This letter caused (Alexander) the utmost 
anxiety, and he weighed in his inmost thoughts, what- 
ever his fears on one side, or his hopes on the other ^'' 
suggested to him. 

6. Amidst these reflections two days were passed ; *^ 
the day appointed by the physician dawned, and he 



^* custos salutis. 
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entered with the 'cup in which he had mixed the 
draught. Upon seeing him, Alexander raised himself 
wp*® in bed, and holding the letter receiyed from 
Parmenio in his left hand, takes the cup, and swallows 
the draught without a sign of fear, ^ Then he bid 
Philip read the letter, and whilst he was reading it^^ 
never moved his eyes from his face, thinking that he 
might (perhaps) detect some signs of secret guUt^ in his 
countenance. The physician however,^ after reading 
through the letter, showed more indignation than fear, 
and throwing down his cloak and the letter by the bed- 
side, he exclaimed, " O king, upon thee has ever depen- 
ded the very breath (I draw) ; and truly now I feel it 
is drawn from a sacred and venerated source. The 
charge^ of murder which has been brought against me 
will he scattered to the winds hy your restoration to 
health,^ Preserved by me, you will give me (fresh) 
life. I pray and entreat you (then), abandon fear^ 
(and) allow the medicine to be absorbed within your 
veins ; calm your feelings for a little while, which have 
been distv/rbed^'^ by the unseasonable anxiety of (your) 
friends — ^faithful (friends) they may be^ but meddlesome 
and iU-advised*^^ These words not only put the King 
at his ease,^ but even filled him with joy and hope; 
and he at onc^ replied, " Philip, if the gods had allowed 
you to put my feelings towards you to the test^ in the 
way you most wished, you might, to be sure, have 
chosen some other (test) ; but a stronger than (the one) 
you have received, you could never even have wished 



^ leyato corpore. 
^ say, undUmayed. 
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for. After receiving this letter, I yet drank off the 
draught you had mixed for me : and now, believe me 
(when I say) I am quite as anxious to prove you/r good 
faithy as to complete my ovm recovery P^ With these 
words he gave his hand to Philip. 

7, But so powerful was the effect of the drug, that 
what followed seemed to cownienance^ the accusation of 
Parmenio. The (King's) breathing "became difficult and 
lahov/red.^ Philip left no remedy untried. He applied 
fomentations to the body ; he stimulated his prostrate 
patient^ with the smell of food or wine. And as soon 
as ever he saw he was regaining^ his senses, he ceased 
not to remind him now^'^ of his mother and sisters, now 
(again) of the great victory he was soon to achieve. But 
when the potion had diffused itself in his veins, and by 
degrees the glow of (returning) health^ became per- 
ceptible throughout his body, first his mind recovered 
its vigour, then the body (resumed its energy,) and this 
sooner than was expected;^ to he hrief^^on the third day 
from his being in this (prostrate) condition, he came out 
in the sight of his soldiers. The army was no less 
eager to see Philip, than the king himself. AU, one by 
one, shook him by the hand, (and) rendered him thanks, 
as though he were a god that had corns am,ong them?^ 



® say, I am no less anxious for 
your good faWi than for my ovm 
health, 

^ adjuYO. 

^ interclusus arte meabat. 

•* terpens. 



* compos. 
^ modo. 
^ salubritas. 
^ suhst. 



^® quippe. 

7» velut praesenti deo. 
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"The series of Students' Manuals, Ancient and Modern, issued by Mr. 
Murray, and most of them edited by Dr. WUliam Smith, possess several 
distinctive features which render them singularly valuable as Educational 
Works. They incorporate, with judicious comments, the researches of the 
most recent historical investigators, not only into the more modem, but into 
the most remote periods of the history of the countries to which they refer. 
The latest lights which comparative philology has cast upon the migrations 
and interminglings of races, are reflected in the histories of England and 
France. We know no better or more trustworthy summary, even for the 
general reader, of the early history of Britain and Gaul, than is contained in 
these volumes respectively. 

" While each volume is thus, for ordinary purposes, a complete history 
of the country to which it refers, it also contains a guide to such further and 
more detailed information as the advanced student may desire on particular 
events or periods. At the end of each book, sometimes of each chapter, . 
there are given copious lists of standard works which constitute the 'Autho- 
rities ' for a particular period or reign. This most useful feature seems to 
us to complete the great value of the works, giving to them the character of 
historical cyclopaedias, as well as of impartial histories." — The Museum, 

• 

"Before the publication of these Students Manuals there had been 

established, by the claims of middle-class and competitive examiners on 

young men's brains, a large annual demand for text books that should 

rise above the level of mere schoolboy's epitomes, and give to those 

who would master them some shadow of a scholarly knowledge of their 

subjects. Such books were very hard to find. Mr. Murray now brings 

out his seven-and-sixpenny manuals. They are most fit for use in the 

higher classes of good schools, where they may be deliberately studied 

through with the help of a teacher competent to expand their range 

of argument, to diversify their views by the strength of his own reading 

and reflection, and to elicit thought from the boys themselves upon events 

and the political changes to which they have led. Even the mature 

scholar may be glad to have on his shelves these elegant manuals, from 

which he can at a glance refresh his memory as to a name or date, and he 

will not use them for reference alone. He will assuredly be tempted to 

read them for the clearness of statement and the just proportion with which 

there is traced in each of them the story of a nation." — Examiner, 

B 
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THE STUDENTS HUME: 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND J^ROM THE EARLIEST 

TIMES TO THE REVOLUTION IN 1688. 

BASED ON THE HISTORY 

By DAVID HUMK 

INCORPORATING THE CORRECTIONS AND RESEARCHES OF RECENT 
HISTORIANS, AND CONTINUED DOWN TO THE YEAR 1 858. 

Wiih Woodcuts, Posi^vo, *js, 6d, 

This Work is designed to supply a long-acknowledged want in 
our School Literature — a History of England in a volume of 
moderate size, for the Upper and Middle Forms. While Hume's 
language has been retained, as far as was practicable, his errors 
have been corrected, and his deficiencies supplied. The Roman and 
Saxon periods have been almost entirely re-written. In the re- 
maining portion of the work very many important corrections and 
additions have been made from — 
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" Taking Hume as the centre, the compiler collects the tributary discoveries of the 
most famous annotators, and gives us a volume, which, for convenience, cheapness, and 
compendiousness, we are not likely to see siupassed. The book is admirable." — Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 

"The want which this work is intended to supply has long been evident, and no more 
judicious effort could have been made for the piurpose, than to condense Hume's informa- 
tion without damaging his clearness, or the matchless purity of his style/' — yokn Bull. 

" This work is certainly well done. The additional matter in the form of Notes and 
Illustrations is, in a literary sense, the most remarkable feature. Many important sub- 
jects, constitutional, legal, or social, are thus treated ; and, a very useful plan, the whole 
authorities of the period are mentioned at its close." — Spectator. 

'* The want of a good abridgment of English history for the use of schools has long 
been felt, and the present volume is compiled with a view to supply that deficiency, and 
is excellent." — Morning Post. 

"The work of condensation has been exceedingly well performed, and the continuation 
is written in an easy and comprehensive style, relating the incidents of memorable times 
without party bias or sectarian feeling. As an educational book, this volume ought to take 
a high position."— ^rZ/'iT Messenger. 
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THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF FRANCE 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE SECOND EMPIRE IN 1852. 

WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 

By W. H. PEARSON. 

With Woodcuts. Post Svo, Js, 6d, 

This work has been written by an English scholar long resident in 
France, and intimately acquainted with its literature and history. It is 
intended, like the preceding works in the same series, to supply a long 
acknowledged want in our literature, namely, a History of France, in- 
corporating the researches of recent historians, and suitable for the higher 
forms in Schools and for Students at the Universities. It is unnecessary to 
point out the importance of a knowledge of French history to every one 
who aspires to a liberal education ; but it may not be amiss to remind the 
reader that the true meaning and effect of the drama of the Revolution, of 
which we have not yet seen the catastrophe, can be understood only by a 
far deeper study of the previous condition and history of Fi-ance than most 
of our countrymen are disposed to. undertake. The author's desire has been 
to avoid the capital error of writing the history of France from an English 
point of view, a course which cannot fail to convey an unjust conception of 
the institutions, government, habits, and character of the people. "What is 
needed is an impartial, genial, and even sympathetic account of French his- 
tory. — Editor's Preface. 

" This History of France is the digested work of a thorough French scholar, who, 
having entered into the spirit of the nation and its history, knows how to generalize and 
knit into one pertinent whole the sequence of events. It is the best work of its kind ac- 
cessible to readers of all classes." — Examiner. 

" This volume is calculated to do much good ; by a candid and impartial statement of 
facts, it may dispel prejudices, and enable the student hereafter, in the ripeness of scholar- 
ship, diligently to enlarge and scientifically to methodize the information it affords. The 
author has collected his authorities with able research, and scrutinized them with unbiassed 
judgment." — Morning Post. 

*' This work is entitled to the praise of meeting an acknowledged want ; a history of 
France, presented in a comprehensive and perspicuous view. It has, also, the coherency, 
liveliness, and just comprehension of the facts and their relations, which mark a genuine 
authorship, in distinction from the work of a mere compiler." — Nonconformist. 

"We doubt whether there was any greater literary want than a really good English 
History of France. That want is now supplied by the work before us. The history 
begins with the dim and uncertain traditions of the ages which preceded the Roman Con- 
quest, and terminates with the famous Coup tPitat and the accession of the present 
Emperor. The matter is well selected, and well condensed ; the style is clear and for- 
cible.**— ^nirw^rr' Chronicle. 

" The style is perspicuous and dignified, though not wanting in vivacity. It is not a 
history of France written from an English view-point, and designed to flatter the pride of 
Englishmen. It is quite catholic in spirit, and thoroughly sympathetic in tone." — The 
Mu^um. 
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THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF GREECE, 
FROM THE EARUEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN 

CONQUEST. 

WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND ART. 

By WM. smith, LL.D. 

With Woodcuts. Post ^o, p. 6d, 

My object has been to give the youthful reader as vivid a picture of the 
main facts of Grecian history, and of the leading characteristics of the 
political institutions, literature, and art of the people, as could be comprised 
within the limits of a volume of moderate size. With this view I have 
omitted entirely, or dismissed in a few paragraphs, many circumstances 
recorded in similar works, and have thus gained space lor narrating at 
length the more important events, and for bringing out prominently the 
characters and lives of the great men of the nation. It is only in this way 
that a school history can be made instructive and interesting, since a brief 
and tedious enumeration of every event, whether great or small, important 
or unimportant, confuses the reader and leaves no permanent impression 
upon his memory. Considerable space has been given to the history of 
literature and art, since they form the most durable evidences of a nation's 
growth in civilization and in social progress. A knowledge of these subjects 
IS of far more importance to a pupil at the commencement of his classical 
studies than an acquaintance with every insignificant battle in the Felopon- 
nesian war, or with the theories of modem scholars respecting the early 
population of Greece ; and as it cannot be expected that a schoolboy should 
read special treatises upon Grecian literature and art, these subjects find 
their appropriate place in a work like the present. — Preface, 

" We are very glad to receive a History of Greece^ by Dr. William Smith, a man emi- 
nently fit for the task he has undertaken. This is to give a readable, interesting, and 
authentic History of Greece, of sufficient literary merit to attract the sympathies of youth- 
ful students." — Guardian. 



ti' 



' We have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the excellence of the plan on which 
Dr. Smith has proceeded, and the careful scholarlike mahner in which he has carried 
it out. ** — A thenaum. 

** A good plan capitally executed. A 'vivid pictm*e of the main facts of Grecian 
history/ rather than a dry accumulation of small events^ is the principle on which the com- 
piler conducts ^s narrative. Historical action or political incident is not the only feature 
of the book : disquisitions on the literature, philosoi^y, and arts of Greece, are introduced 
at determining epochs, and form interesting and instructive portions."— vS/^tr/Ss/^n 

'* The best elementary history on the subject ever written. The excellence of the work 
is partly dependent on the author's known capacitv for the task, on his learning and talent, 
and partly on the fact of the great work of Grote having made all future attempts at writ- 
ing Greek history comparatively easy." — Daily News. 

" Dr. Smith shows himself to be not only thoroughly acquainted with his sublect, but 
what is a much rarer merit, possessed of that practical skill which is indispensable to the 
production of a good school-book. The lo|;icai skill manifested in the arrangement of this 
book is only equalled by the happy tact with which the attention is kept alive." — yeumal 
of English Etotcation. 
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THE STUDENTS HISTOR Y OF ROME, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE EMPIRE, 

WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND ART. 

By dean LIDDELL. 

With Woodcuts, Post 8zv, 7 j. 6^. 

" There is no other work at present existing which so ably supplies a History of Rome 
suited to the wants of the general readers of the present day. To the youthful student, 
to the man who cannot read many volumes, we should commend it as the one history 
which will convey the latest views and most extensive information. The style is simple, 
clear, and explanatory." — Blackwood. 

'* Dr. Liddell has given a lucid, well-marked, and comprehensive view of the progress 
and revolutions of the Roman State and people. The course of the history is distinctly 
mapped out by broad and natural divisions ; and the order in which it is arranged and 
presented is the work of a strong and clear mind. There is great skill as well as diligence 
shown in the amount of facts which are collected and compressed into the narrative ; and 
the story is told, not merely with full intelligence, but with an earnestness and strength of 
feeling which cannot be mistaken. ''—(7»ar</k»M. 

" Dr. Liddell's History is adapted to the purpose of readers who desire a knowledge of 
the ' altered aspect which Roman history has assumed.' By means of a skilfully arranged 
structure, not only the different periods of the history, but their various subdivisions, are 
presented as distinct parts, yet each having a relation to a larger whole. The general 
treatment is also judicious. The alleged events, for instance, of the early period, are 
rapidly touched, while the social, political, and constitutional arrangements are fully 
expounded." — Spectator. 

"This excellent History of Rome will supersede every other work ok the sub/ect** — 
yohn BuU. 

" This work is enriched by the modem discoveries of Niebuhr and Arnold, and b most 
entertaining. This is an element of usefulness which has not been sufficiently attended to. 
Books intended for the young ought to be amusing. No youthful student can retain a dry 
eniuneration of facts which has no interest for his imagination. Excellent engravings 
from ancient coins, medals, gems, maps, and woodcuts, are inteispersed with the letter- 
press." — Literary Gazette. 

" A good History of Rome for Schods was much reqmred. An annotated and revised 
' Goldsmith' would not answer the purpose. Even in school books there must necessarily 
be some reference to the revolutions that have taken place in what we shall call the science 
of Roman History. In Dr. Liddell's work all the main facts of the Roman annals are 
narrated. The sentences are not spun out, reflections are sparse, episodes are avoided, 
ingenious dissertations are not introduced to show the author's learning."— /'rvM. 
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THE STUDENTS GIBBON: 

AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

By EDWARD GIBBON. 

INCORPORATING THE RESEARCHES OF RECENT HISTORIANS. 

By WM. smith, LL.D. 

With Woodcuts, Post ^o, *js. 6d. 

" Gibbon's ' Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire' forms the import- 
ant link between Ancient and Modem history. Its title conveys an 
inadequate idea of its contents. It contains nearly a complete history of 
the world for a period of more than twelve centuries, from the time of the 
Antonines to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. Since 
the history of all ancient nations ends in that of Rome, and the history of 
modem states of Europe springs out of the Roman Empire, the youthful 
historical student, after making himself acquainted with the leading facts in 
the histories of Greece, Rome, and England, cannot employ his time more 
profitably than in mastering the history of the vast period comprehended 
in Gibbon's work. It is mainly for the benefit of such students that the 
present Abridgment has been prepared ; but it is believed that it will also 
prove acceptable to the general reader, whose time or circumstances prevent 
him from stud3ring so large a work as Gibbon's, but who wishes to make 
himself acquainted with some of the most memorable events in the history 
of man." — Pre/ace.. 

" Dr. Smith has already earned the thanks of this gjpneration of scholars by a series of 
publications. He has now edited Gibbon in a single compact volume, with one hundred 
well-chosen wood engravings of buildings, coins, and other antiquities. Besides abridgment, 
the chief alterations are the omission of offensive anti-christian sneers, and the incor- 
poration of important notes in the body of the texL Dr. Smith has preserved the main 
features of the great historian's work." — Guardian. 

" ' Gibbon's Decline and Fall,' will live long as one of the noblest works in the Eng^^ 
language ; but it is too voluminous for the young student Dr. Smith has drawn up an 
admirable abridgment of it, using as far as possible the language of the original, and 
adopting the plan of omitting or treating briefly circumstances of inferior importance, so 
that the grand events which have influenced the history of the world may be narrated at 
length."— Crt»«^rM5r< Chronicle. 

" The best popular edition of Gibbon extant It is pervaded by all the warmth, life, 
and power of the celebrated original ; and is just some such volume as Gibbon himself 
would have issued, had he deemed it proper to send forth a digest of his own immortal 
performance." — Christian Witness. 

" A judicious abridgment of the great historian. The labours of later writers have 
been incorporated in the text, which is illustrated by excellent plates of medals, coins, 
temples, &c. At the end are genealogies of the imperial families, a list of the Roman 
emperors, and a full and accurate index. The work cannot fail to be a useful book of 
reference." — Literary Gazette. 
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The Student's Gibbon. 

Specimen of the Illustrations. 



Seal of Ftederick 11. Mtdal of Pupe Eugeiiiui IV. 



The Triple Wall i£ Con3Untiiu>i>le. 
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THE STUDENTS 
MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

BASED ON THE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

By rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A., 

Vicar of Hay. 
With Woodcuts, Post S/z/o, Js. 6d. 

This Manual presents, in a systematic form/and in a moderate 
compass, the most important results embodied in the " Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography." The original work contains a 
great mass of information derived from the researches of modem 
travellers and scholars, which have not yet been made available 
for the purposes of instruction in our colleges and schools. 

Besides adapting the larger work, for a different class of readers, 
many valuable additions have been made, of which the most im- 
portant are : — 

1. A history of Geography in Antiquity, containing an account 
of the views of the Hebrews, as well as of the Greeks and Romans, 
illustrated by maps of the world as known to the poets, historians, 
and geographers. 

2. A full account of Scriptural Geography. 

3. Numerous quotations from the Greek and Roman poets, which 
either illustrate, or are illustrated by, the statements in the text. 

Great pains have been taken to make the book as interesting as 
the nature of the subject would allow. The tedium naturally pro- 
duced by an enumeration of political boundaries and topographical 
notices is relieved by historical and ethnographical discussions, 
while the numerous maps, plans, and other illustrations give life 
and reality to the descriptions. The Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, the Expedition of Alexander the Great, and similar subjects, 
are discussed and explained. It has been an especial object to 
supply information on all points required dy the upper classes in the 
public schools^ and by students in the universities, 

" A valuable addition to our geographical works. It contains the newest and most 
reliable information derived from the researches of modem travellers. No better text* 
book can be placed in the hands of scholars." — Journal of Education. 

In Preparation, 

The Student's Manual of Modern Geography. 



List of Educational Works. 

The 
Student*s Ancient Geography. 

specimen of the Illustrations. 



u ai Abydoi from [he West 
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The 

Student's Manual of the English Language. 

By GEORGE P. MARSH. 
Edited, with Additional Chapters and Notes. 

^ " This work which Dr. Smith has edited is one of real and acknowledged merit, and 
likely to meet with a wider reception from his hands than in its original form. It appears 
that Dr. Smith had projected and commenced a work on the history of the English lan- 
guage in conjtmction with the late Dr. Donaldson, so that he was the better prepared for 
the task he has now executed. Much curious and useful information is given at the end 
of different lectures, including interesting philological remarks culled from various sources, 
portions of Anglo-Saxon grammar, and explanations of prefixes and affixes, besides 
illustrative passages from old writers. Dr. Smith has produced a manual of great utility." 
Athenaeum. 

The 

Student's Manual of English Literature. 

By T. B. SHAW. 
Edited, with Notes and Illustrations. 

Post Sz/o, 7j. 6d. 

'* We are not acquainted with any work which, in so complete and convenient a form, 
conveys so large an amount of information with regard to our literature. The subject has 
not yet received the attention it deserves as a branch of education, though its importance 
is recognized in the recendy-instituted competitive examinations. It is intended to pub- 
lish a selection of passages from our chief writers, as a companion to the present volume. 
When this is done, the neglect of which we complain can no longer be excused on the 
ground of a want of suitable books. Judgment is shown in allotting to the various writers 
space proportioned to their importance, the prominent authors being treated at length, and 
their works enumerated, classified, and described in detail. The interest as well as the 
solid value of the book is much increased by the amount of biographical knowledge com- 
municated. In characterizing the authors and their works, Mr. Shaw shows a personal 
acquaintance with them, and an independence of judgment, Though he does not often 
startle one with novelty, he is never a mere repeater of other people's opinions at second- 
hand. His views are generally such as to make him a safe guide. On Shakspeare he 
has bestowed special attention. 

" The notes and illustrations supplied by the editor give a brief accotmt of Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman and early English literature, and of writers less important than those described 
in the text, but still worthy of mention." — Atkenteum, 

Uniform with the Above, 

Choice Specimens of English Literature. 

A SdecHon of Passages from the chief English Writers. 

Post $w. 
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STUDENTS MANUALS. 
In preparation, 

I. The Studenfs Scripture History^ from the 

Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, 
together with the contemporary History of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Phoenicia, Media, and Persia. Partly based upon the ** Dictionary of 
the Bible." Edited by William Smith, LL.D. 



2. The Student's Roman Empire^ from the Estab- 
lishment of the Empire to the Accession of Commodus, A.D. 180. 

The above two Works, together with The Student's Greece, The Stu- 
dent*s Rome, and The Student's Gibbon, will contain the Ancient and 
Mediaeval portions of the Series. Though each Work is complete in itself, 
the Five Volumes will present a continuous Universal History, Sacred 
and Secular, from the Creation of the World to the Capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, A.D. 1435. 



The Student's History of Modern Europe^ and 

other separate Histories shortly to be announced, forming, with **The 
Student's Hume" and "The Student's France," a complete Modem 
History in Five Volumes. Thus the Entire History of the World will 
be completed in Ten Volumes, each containing as much matter as 
is given in two ordinary octavo volumes. 
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MRS. MABKHAM'S ENGLAND. 



A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

From the First Invasion by the 
Romans to the Fourteenth Year of the Seign of Queen Victoria. 

By MRS. MARKHAM. 

WoodcutE. izmo, 69. 




List of Educational Works. 
MRS. MARKHASrS FRANCE. 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

From the Conquest by the 
Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. 

Bv MRS. MARKHAM. 
Woodculs. wmo, 6b. 



" Hn. Hukhajh'i Histories Are veil known to all thoK engaffed in the lutmction of 
youth. Her Histories of Eoglaod and France srt deservedly very papular ; and we have 
been given to uoderttaadt in ptoof of this auArtioiiiltbat of her Histories nutny tkoutand 
afia hive been »iA.'~BtlVt Manngtr, 
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MRS. HARKHAM'S GERMANY. 



A HISTORY OF GERMANY. 

From the Invasion of 
the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the Present Time. 

By MRS. MARKHAM. 

Woodcuts, izmo, C%. 



"A nry valuable compendiuni ofalltliat i> mou impnrtiiit in Gemun Hlitorjr. Tfae 
run have been accurately and UboTunisly collected from aulbenlic sourcei, and lliey are 

—Evtmfelieal MttgoMuu. 
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Little Arthur's 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By LADY CALLCOTT. 

WUh Wooaatts. Fcap. %vo, W, td. 



" Wt matt cordialljr recniiuaeiKl thii charming little production, which u Inu such as 
ouj^ to be ^ven (o or read by a child." — Littrary Gaxttte. 

"LwlrCaUcotc'iityleU of the right kind: eunat and iimp1e.''--£jvwi'«r. 

"I ac1uiowl«Ige mywlf to be »mc jud^ orwhat suiD children, and I dcvct met with 
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DR. WM. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORIES. 



These Smaller Histories have been drawn up chiefly for the 
lower forms in Schools, at the request of several teachers, who 
require for their pupils more elementary books than the Student's 
Histories of England, Greece, and Rome. The most recent autho- ' 
Hties have been consulted, and it is confidently believed that the 
Works will be foiud to present careful and trustworthy accounts. 

The Tables of Contents present a full analysis of the Works, 
and have been so arranged thai the teacher can frame from them 
questions for the examination of his class, the answers to which 
will be found in the corresponding pages of the volumes. 

1. A Smaller History of England. Woodcuts, 
ijoio, 3S. 6d. 



2. A Smaller History of Greece. Woodcuts. 

lamo, 3s. 6d. 

3. A Smaller History of Rome. Woodcuts. 

lamo, 3s, 6d. 
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JAMES S EDITION OF MSOP. 



THE FABLES OF ^SOP- 

A New Version, chiefly from Original Sources. 

By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 

With loo Woodcuts by Tennwx and Wolf. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Fable 34.— Tbe House-Dog anil ihe Wall, 

Tenn[el hu do 

"Tliis vmA it renwrkable for ite clearness and conciseness wilh which ea 
namled ; and (he reader will acknowledge his gratitude !□ Mr. Jacnc^ for havini 
Ihe book from thoie tedious and unpinlitabie appendages called * morals," whic 
obscure and duAgure the ancient editions of (he work. ThcT« are upvanis of 0J11 
deverdfflgu."— Titf £jriiiii£wr. 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITirS LA TIN CO URSE. 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part L 

A FIRST COURSE. 

Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, 

and Vocabularies. 

i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

The main object of this work is to enable a Beginner to fix the 
Declensions and Conjugations thoroughly in his memory, to learn 
their usage by constructing simple sentences as soon as he com- 
mences the study of the language, and to accumulate gradually a 
stock of useful words. It presents in one book all that the pupil 
will require for some time in his study of the language. 

{A Key may be obtained, by authenticated Teachers, on amplication. Price 6d,) 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. 

A READING-BOOK. 

Containing Fables, Anecdotes, Mythology, Geography, Roman 

Antiquities, and History. 

With Notes and a Dictionary, i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

This work is intended to furnish a Latin Reading-book suitable 
for beginners, sufficient in quantity while interesting and instructive 
in matter, and thus prepare the way for Caesar or any other classical 
author. It is believed that it will not only prove interesting, but 
serve as an introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman 
History, and Antiquities. 

It should be used in conjunction with the First Part of the 
"Principia Latina." As soon as the pupil has learnt thoroughly 
the Declensions and Conjugations, and can translate the simplest 
sentences, it is important to diversify the somewhat dry and tedious 
work of the Delectus and Exercise-book, by giving him connected 
passages containing interesting and instructive matter. , 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S LA TIN CO URSE—ConHnued. 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. 

A POETRY-BOOK. 
CONTAINING 

I. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters, 2. Edogce Ovidiance. 
3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse-book. 

i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

This single volume contains subjects usually distributed over two or more 
separate works ; and there can be little doubt that a pupil who has mastered 
it will have been well grounded in Latin verse, and thus be able to enter 
upon the study of Virgil and Ovid with greater advantage, than if he had 
attempted to read those authors without a similar preparatory training. 

{A Key may be obtained, by authenticated Teachers, oh application. Price 6d.) 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. 

PROSE COMPOSITION. 

Containing Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of 
Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 

i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

The object of this Work is to supply a series of progressive and sys- 
tematic Exercises upon the principal rules of the Latin Syntax ; there is also 
prefixed to each Exercise the Syntactical rules which the Exercise is de- 
signed to illustrate and enforce. At the beginning of each Exercise is given 
an explanation of Sjmonymous words, with passages in which they occur, 
so that the pupil may, at an early period in his studies, learn to discrimi- 
nate their use and employ them correctly. At the end of the Work is an 
English-Latin Vocabulary, containing all the words occurring in the Exer- 
cises, in order that the pupil need not have recourse to a Dictionary or any 
other book in writing the Exercises. 

(^ Key may be obtained, by authenticated Teachers, on a^Ucation, Price td) 
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Latin Grammars. 



^ For the Upper Forms, 

The Student's Latin Grammary by Wm. Smith, 

LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6cL 

"This grammar is intended and well calculated to occupy an intermediate position 
between the large treatises of Zumpt and Madvig, and the numerous elementary school 
grammars prevalent amongst us. There are very few students who will require more 
information than is here supplied ; and yet, by a skilful arrangement of the materials and 
typography, the volume is reduced to a very convenient size and form for practical use. 
The editor's good sense is visible throughout. When he cannot consult the requirements 
of strictly scientific method, or introduce modem improvements of nomenclature without 
doing such violence to established usage as to cause serious practical inconvenience, he 
refrains. At the same time he is not so wedded to existing customs as to retain anything 
positively erroneous, which the student must afterwards unlearn. Some useful remarks 
are added on the characteristic styles of the chief prose writers, and the appendix on the 
alphabet is full of suggestive information.'' — Athemsum. 

For the Lower Forms, 

Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Latin Grammar, 

abridged/rom the above. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

King Edward VI !s First Latin Book. The Latin 

Accidence, Syntax, and Prosody, with a Translation. 4th Edition, 
i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Ki7ig Edward VI's Latin Grammar, Latinae 

Grammaticse Rudimenta, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
i6th Edition, i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

English Notes for Latin Elegiacs. Designed for 

Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of 
Composition in Elegiac Metre. 4th Edition, i2mo, 3s. 6d. 
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Greek Grammars 



For the Upper Forms. 

The Student^s Greek Grammar^ for the Upper 

Forms in Schools, by Dr. George Curtius, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Leipsdc, Translated under the Sanction and Revision of the 
Author. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" All that refers to the accidence and etymology is of the highest excellence, and there 
is no Greek Grammar in existence which in so small a compass contains so much valuable 
and suggestive information. The English translation is a most accurate rendering of the 
fifth German edition, and we hope that in this country it may ere long be adopted as the 
standard Greek Grammar, a position which it has already acquired in most of the schools 
of continental Europe.'' — Tk* Museum. 

ButtmatCs Lextlogus. A Critical Examination of 

the Meaning and Etymology of various Greek Words and Passages 
in Homer, Hesiod, and other Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, 
by FiSHLAKE. 8vo, 12s. 

For the Lower Forms, 

Curtius^ Smaller Greek Grammar^ abridged from 

the above. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Curtius' First Greek Course^ Delectus, Exercise- 
Book, and Vocabularies. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Huttofis Principia Grceca^ a Grammar, Delectus, 

and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. 3rd. Edition. l2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Matthias Shorter Greek Grammar. Abridged 

by Blomfield, revised by Edwards. loth Edition. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 
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DR. WM. SMITH'S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 



For the Higher Forms. 

1 . A Latin-English Dictionary. Based upon the 

Works of Forcellini and Freund. Medium 8vo, 2 is. 

This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of For- 
cellini, and the ordinary School Dictionaries. ^It makes no attempt to 
supersede Forcellini, which would require a dictionary equally large ; but it 
aims at performing the same service for the Latin language as Liddell and 
Scott's Lexicon has done for the Greek. It therefore avoids those minute 
subdivisions and numerous quotations which, however useful in a Thesaurus, 
render a Dictionary less practically useful to Students. In the New Edition 
very many false references, which are found in all Dictionaries, even the 
most recent, have been corrected. Great attention has been paid to etymo- 
logy, in which department especially this work is admitted by the most com- 
petent scholars to maintain a superiority over all existing Latin Dictionaries. 

Forjt^nior Classes. 

2. A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Abrid- 

ged from the above work. Square ](2mo, 7s. 6d. 

3. A Latin-English Vocabulary y arranged accor- 

ding to Subjects, and Etymology, and a Latin-English Dictionary to 
Phaedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's Gallic War. i2mo, 3s. 6d« 

This work is designed to assist beginners in acquiring a copious vocabu- 
lary of the Latin language, and in learning the derivation and formation of 
Latin words. 

** Of Latin and English Lexicons, the best representation of the scholarship <^ the day 
is undoubtedly that of Dr. Wm. Smith."— Rev. J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 

" I have found Dr. Wm. Smith's ' Latin Dictionary,' a great convenience to me. / 
think that he has been very Judicious in what he has omitted, as well as in what he has 
inserted."— Rev. Robert Scott, D.D., Master of Baliol College ^ and Author of the 
" Greek-English Lexicon.** 

'* Your Latin Dictionary I should also include in my adcnowledgement of the many 
obligations which you have conferred upcm our public schools.**— Rev. Dr. Kynaston, 
Head-Master of St, PauFs School. 

In the press^ 

AN ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 

By Dr. Wm. Smith, and Theophilus D. Hall, MJL 
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''Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries form an important element in our modem English 
scholarship. Probably no modem books have done so much to extend a knowledge 
of the researches and conclusions of the learned men of our time in the field of 
antiquity. If the Dicti(»iarie8 to come are as well executed as their predecessors, 
the longer Dr. Smith continues to publish the better ordinary scholars will be 
pleased. "--(7«M(n/faii. 



Dr. William Smith's 
Biblical & Classical Dictionaries. 



Comprising : — 

1. DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

2. DICTIONARY OF GREEK ANp ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

3. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 

AND MYTHOLOGY. 

4. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

5. CLASSICAL DICTIONARY FOR THE HIGHER FORMS. 

6. SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 

7. SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 



Dr. William Smith, once a student, and afterwards a master in this School and in this 
College, was in the course of last spring appointed to the distinguished position of one of 
the classical examiners to the University of London — appointed, I will say it to his honour, 
after fair and strict comparison with some scholars of the highest eminence in our national 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is an honour to this College to have presented 
to the worid so distinguished a scholar as Dr. William Smith, who has, by his valuable 
manuab of classical antiquity and classical history and biography, done as much as any 
man living to promote the accurate knowledge of the Greek and Roman world among the 
students of this age. I tmst that among those names which we have heard mentioned 
to-day, and to whom my honourable friend has given prizes, there may be found more 
than one who will aspire to emulate Dr. Wm. Smith's diligent and honourable course, 
and to render himself in future life the means of conveying to others that knowledge and 
instruction which be has received within these walls. — Mr. Grot^t Addreu at th« L<md<m 
UnivenUy. 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Compnstn^ 

Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 

Natural History. 

BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 

EDITED BY WM. SMITH, LL. D. 
With Illustrations, 3 vols., medium 8vo, ;f 5 : 5s. 

The object of this Work is to elucidate the Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, and Natural History of the Bible, and not to 
explain systems of theology, or discuss points of controversial 
divinity. It has seemed, however, necessary to give a full account 
of the Book, both as a whole and in separate parts. Accordingly, 
articles are inserted, not only upon the general subject, such as 
" Bible," " Apocrypha," and " Canon," and upon the chief ancient 
versions, as " Septuagint," and "Vulgate," but also upon each of 
the separate books. 

" The work reflects the highest character upon its promoters, and imperatively demands 
a place upon the study table of every clergyman and of every thoughtful and intelligent 
student of the Bible. It must always remain in itself a most serviceable library of refer- 
ence, and a standing monument of the learning, piety, and ability of our Anglican theolo- 
gians." — Church of England Monthly Review. 

** By such a work as this, a knowledge of the Bible is brought within easy reach of 
all commonly well educated persons, and every man of intelligence may become his own 
commentator. We are confident that the study of the Bible will gain thereby in fulness 
and exactitude, in interest and effectiveness. An eminent service is rendered to Christi- 
anity itself when such a mass of Christian learning is thus popularized — ^when, to use the 
language of a thoughtful contemporary, such a store of gold is drawn out of distant and 
inaccessible mines and converted into current coin for the use of the Christian world."— 
Times. 

"The work indicates a wide range of investigation, a^ thorough acquaintance with the 
subjects treated, as well as an appreciation of what the student of the Bible needs. It is 
more thorough and complete than any previous dictionary of the kind, and will add greatly 
to the interest and profit in studying the Bible, both for the student of theology and for all 
others who may wish to avail themselves of die best facilities for that study." — American 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

In preparation, 
AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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A Complete 
CYCLOP-ffiDiA of Classical Antiquity. 

BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
EDITED BY WM. SMITH, LL.D. • 

1. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Illustrated by 500 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo, £"2 ; 2s. 

2. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 

Mythology. Illustrated by 564 Engravings on Wood. 3 Volumes, 
Medium 8vo, ;f 5 : 15 : 6. 

3. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 

Illustrated by 534 Engravings on Wood. 2 Volumes, Medium 8vo, 

" I have been for some time in the habit of using the Dictionaries of Antiquity and 
Ancient Biography, as well as the Dictionary of Ancient Geography, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, from my knowledge of them, that they are far superior to any other pub- 
lications of the same sort in our language. They are works which every student of 
ancient literature ought to consult habitually, and which are indispensable to every person 
engaged in original researches into any department of antiquity." — Sir G. C. Lewis. 

*' I willingly bear testimony to the great value of your Dictionaries of Classical Anti- 
quities, of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, and of Greek and Roman 
Geography. I have had frequent occasion to consult these works, and have derived from 
them great assistance and instruction. In no other publications known to me is so much 
trustworthy information got together and rendered easily accessible for elucidating matters 
of fact connected with the history of Greece and Rome." — George Grote, 

The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography edited by Dr. William Smith is a 
work of so much utility to the study of ancient history, and of such general importance to 
classical education and the progress of knowledge, that its extensive circulation wherever 
the English language is spoken or read may confidently be anticipated." — Col. Leake. 

" I have much pleasure in expressing the high estimate which I have formed of Dr. 
William Smith's many valuable works, which have been for some years past in general 
circulation." — Col. Mure. 

In preparation, 
AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 

For the Higher Forms, 

1. A New Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Bio- 

graphy, and Geography, compiled from his larger Dictionaries. 
With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo, i8s. 

For Junior Classes, 

2. A Smaller Classical Dictionary, abridged from 

the above Work. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

3. A Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities , abridged 

from his larger Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

" The fame and success of Dr. Smith's Dictionaries is their best recommendation. I 
consider their publication to have conferred a great and lasting service on the cause of 
classical learning in this country." — Dean Liddbll, late Head Master of Westminster 
School, 

" I have much pleasure in expressing my sense of the invaluable services rendered to 
the cause of Greek and Latin Literature, and of classical education generally, by the great 
and laborious works of Dr. Wm. Smith, which are extensively used, and with great profit, 
at Harrow, as in all the public schools of England." — Rev. Dr. Vaughan, late Head 
Master of Harrow School. 

" I am extremely glad of the opportunity of expressing to you the strong sense of obli- 
gation which I, in common with all teachers and lovers of classical literatue, feel to you 
for your admirable Dictionaries." — Rev. Dr. Hawtrky, late Head Master of Eton 
College. 

" I have the pleasure of assuring you that your Dictionaries are in very general use, 
and are highly esteemed at St Paul's School. I never lose an opportunity of recommend- 
ing these most valuable publications to my scholars and friends." — Rev. Dr. Kynaston, 
Head Master of St. PauPs School 

" I do not express myself too strongly when I declare that I consider diat the wtwks of 
which you have been the presiding mind, and to which you have personally contributed 
so much, have commenced a new era in Elnglish scholarship." — Rev. Dr. Hbssey, Head 
Master of Merchant Taylor^ School. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's 
Classical Dictionaries. 

Specimms of Illusf rations. 



Greek Soldier. 
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Stories for Children. 

Stories for Children, selected from the History of 

EnglanJ, Jram tkt Cenqimt ta tht Raiolutuin. By Mr. Ckokex. 
With 24 lUnstiations. Square i6mci, 2s. 6d. 



Cromwell tuTTiiPE out Ihe House of CofluDODS. 

In preparation. 
Stories for Children selected from the His 
Greece and Rome. 



BOOKS FOR PRIZES." 



RAWLINSON'S HISTORY OF HERODOTUS; a New Eng- 

lish VersioiL. Edited with copious notes from the most recent sources, historical 
and ethnographical. With Maps and Woodcuts, 4 vols. 8vo, 48s. 

RAWLINSON^S ANCIENT EASTERN MONARCHIES; 

their History, Geography, and Antiquities. With Maps and Illustrations, 4 vols. 
8vo.-— Vols. X and 2, Chaldaea and Assyria, Svo, 16s. each. — ^Vols. 3 and 4, Babylon, 
Media, and Persia, Svo, {nearly ready). 

GROTE^S HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Period 

to the close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great Portrait 
and Maps, 8 vols. 8vo, zi2S. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Por- 
trait and Maps, 8 vols. Svo, 60s. 

ROBERTSON'S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ; 

from the Apostolic Age to the Concordat of Worms, a.d. 64-1x22. 2 vols. Svo, 38s. 

HALLAM'S HISTORICAL WORKS. I. History of Eng- 

LAND. II. Europe during the Middle Ages. III. Literary History of 
Europe, xo vols, post Svo, 6s. each. 

DEAN MILMAN'S HISTORICAL WORKS. I. History of 

Christianity. II. History of the Jews. III. History of Latin Chris- 
tianity. 15 vols. Svo. 

MAHON'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Peace of 

Utrecht to the peace of Yersailles, 1713-1783. 7 vols, post Svo, 5s. each. 

CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF 

ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the reign of George the Fourth, zo vols, 
post Svo, 6s. each. 

FORSTER'S HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

. I. Grand Remonstrance, 1641. II. Arrest of the Five Members. HI, 
Cromwell, Defoe, Steele, Churchill, Foots. 3 vols, post Svo, xas. each. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS; 

with the origin and destruction of the Spanish Armada. Portraits, 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 

DYER'S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE ; from the taking 

of Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the War in the Crimea (to be com- 
pleted in 4 vols. ) vols X and a. Svo, 30s. 

CUST'S ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES— 1700-1815. Maps, 9 vols. fcap. Svo, 5s. 
each. 

SINAI AND PALESTINE, in connection with their History. 

By Dean Stanley, D.D. Plans, Svo, x6s. 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. lUustrated with Or- 

namental Borders, Foliage, Head-Pieces, Vignettes, Initial Letters printed in red 
and blacky and Historical Engravings from the old Masters. Edited by Rev. 
Thomas jAMEt^ M.A. 8vo, x8s. cloui; 3x5. 6d. calf; 36s. morocca 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. Their Private Life, Manners, 

and Customs. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. With 500 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 

post 8V0, X2S. 

LIVES OF BRITISH ENGINEERS. From the earliest period 

to the Death of Robert Stephenson. With an account of their Principal Works, 
and a History of Inland CoiAmunication in Britain. By Samuel Smiles. With 
Portraits and 300 Illustrations, 3 vols. Svo, 63s. 

HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE. By James Fergusson, With 312 Illustrations, 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Trit CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES; aeon- 

cise History of each See, with Biographical Notices of the Bishops. By Richard 
J. King. With Illustrations. Vols. 1 to 4. Post 8vo. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF CICERO. With Selections from his 

Correspondence and his Orations. By William Forsyth. With Illustrations. 
2 vols, post 8vo, x8s. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By LORD BYRON. 

With 80 Original Sketches by Perceval Skelton. Crown 8vo, axs. 

ANTIQUE GEMS ; their Origin, Uses, and Value, as Interpreters 

of Ancient History and as Illustrative of Ancient Art By Rev. C. W. King. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 42s. 

ANCIENT POTTERY AND PORCELAIN ; Egyptian, Assyrian, 

Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By Samuel Birch. With illustrations, 2 vols, 
medium 8vo, 42s. 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

By Joseph Marry at. With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 3XS. 6d. 

THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND .DUTCH SCHOOLS OF 

PAINTING. Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Waagbn. With Illustrations, 2 vols, 
post 8vo, 24s. 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Edited, with 

Notes, by Sir Chas. Eastlake, RA. With 150 Illustrations, 2 vols, post 8vo, 
308. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. Edited by Dean Milman, 

and Illustrated by 300 Engravings from the Antique. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

GREECE ; Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical By Canon 

Wordsworth. With 600 Engravmgs, royal 8vo, 28s. 
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